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Wertures. 
ROYALINSTITUTION OF GREAT BRITAIN, 


Albemarle Street, Piccadilly, W. 
LECTURES AFTER EASTER, 1909. 
TUESDAYS. 

Prof. F. W. MOTT, M.D. F.R.S., Fullerian Professor of Physiol 
RI. —TWO LECTURES on ‘The Brain in Relation to Right 
Handedness and Speech.’ On TUESDAYS, April 20, 27, at Three 
o'clock. 

Prot. 5 od ANTE ARRHENIUS, D.Sc. (of Stockholm).—TWO LEC- 
TURES on ‘Cosmogonieal Questions.’ (The Tyndall Lectures.) On 
TUESDAYS, May 4, 11, at Three o'clock. 

Prof. JOHN GARSTANG, M.A. — TWO [acrunes on *The 
Hittites: 1. Monuments of Egypt and Asia Minor; 2. Recent Dis- 
eoveries in Asia Minor and Northern Syria.’ On TUESDAYS, 
May 18, 25, at Three o'clock. 

F. GOWLAND HOPKINS, a D.Se. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES 
on _— Chemistry.’ n URSDAYS, - June 1, 8, at Three 


cloc 
" THURSDAYS. 

JAMES PATERSON, Esq., A.R.S.A. R.W.S.-THREE LEC 
TURES on ‘Aspects of Applied sthetics.. On THURSDAYS, 
April 22, 29, May 6, at Three o ye 

JOHN G. MILLAIS, Es Z.8.— ‘Newfoundland. THREE 
a. on THURSD. DAYS, 3 May 13,20, 27, at Three o'clock. 

Prof. W. E. DALBY, M.A. M.Inst.C.E.—TWO LECTURES on 

‘A Modern Railway Problem: Steam ». Electricity.’ On THURS- 
DAYS, June 3 3, 10, at Three o'clock. 

ar ry 

ROBERT T. GUNTHER, Esq., M.A. F.R.G.S.—TWO LECTURES 
on ‘The Earth Movements of the itatinw Coast, and their Effects.’ 
On SATURDAYS, April 24, May 1, at Three o'clock. 

Prof. WALTER RALEIGH, M.A.—TWO LECTURES on 1. ‘ Ed- 
mund Burke’; 2. ‘ Burke's Prose.’ On SATURDAYS, May 8, 15, at 
Three o'clock. 

W. H, R. RIVERS, Esq., M.D. F.R.S.—TWO LECTURES on ‘The 
Secret Societies of the Banks’ Islands.’ On SATURDAYS, May 22, 29, 
at Three o'clock. 

FREDERICK FROST BLACKMAN, Esq., D.Sc. F.R.S. — TWO 

LECTURES on ‘The Vitality of Seeds and Plants.” On SATURDAYS, 
June 5, 12, at Three o'clock. 

Subscription (to Non-Members) to all Courses of Lectures (extending 
from ‘Christmas to Midsummer), Two Guineas. Subscription to a 
single Course of Lectures, Une Guinea, or Half-a-Guinea, according to 
the length of the Course. Tickets issued daily at the Institution, or 
sent by post on receipt of Cheque or Post-Office Order. 

Members may purchase not less than Three Single Lecture Tickets, 
available for any Afternoon Lecture, for Half-a-Guin 
’ The age EVENING MEETINGS will te pose on APRIL23, 
at9P.M., when Mr. ALEXANDER SIEMENS will give a Discourse 
= Tantalum and its Industrial poe re Succeeding Dis- 
ie robably be given by Dr. EDMUND GOSSE, Major 
RONALD 8 OSS, C.B., Prof. ALE, Hon. IVOR GUEST, M. 
EMERSON REYNOLDS, Prof. J. A. FLEMING, Prof. Sir 
saMies DEWAR, and other gentlemen. To these Meetings Members 
and their Friends only are admitted. 

Persons dadyous of —— —— are requested to apply to the 
SECRETA When they are immediately a itted to 
all the cae to the ri ~y 4-4 Meetings, and to the Library 
and Reading Rooms, and thelr Families are admitted to the Lectures 
atareduced charge. Payment: First Year, Ten Guineas; afterwards, 
Five Guineas a Year ; or a composition of Sixty Guineas. 








Probident Institutions. 


NEW WSVENDORS’ BENEVOLENT AND 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1839. 
Funds exceed 27,0001. 
Office : 15 and 16, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 


Patron : 
The Right Hon. THE EARL OF ROSEBERY, K.G. K.T. 
President : 
The LORD GLENESK. 


Treasurer : 
THE LONDON AND WESTMINSTER BANK, LIMITED. 
OBJECTS.—This Institution was established in 1839 in the City of 
London, under the Presidency of the late Alderman Harmer, for 
granting a and Temporary Assistance to principals and 
ngaged as vendors of Newspapers. 
MEMBERSHIP. —Every Man or Woman throughout the United 
pinata whether Publisher, Wholesaler, Retailer, Employer, or 
oved, is Coen to become a Member of this Institution, and 
eaey benefits u yen pores ent of Five Shiilings annually, or Three 
ee for life, provided that he or she is oeeee in the sale of 
Newspay , and such Members who thus contribute secure priority 
of consideration in the event of their needing aid from the Institution. 
PENSICNS.—The Annuitants now number, Thirty-six, the Men 
receiving 251. and the Women 201. per annum 
The “Royal Victoria Pension Fund,” commemorating the great 
advantages the News Trade enjoyed under the rule of Her late 
Majesty a Victoria, provides 20. a year each for Six Widows of 
ewsven 
The “ Francis Fund” provides Pensions for One Man, 25l., and One 
Woman 20., and was pe ially subscribed in memory of the late John 
Francis, who died = Boog 6, 1882, and was for more than fifty years 
Publisher of the e took an active and leading = 
throughout the hale ie period of the agitation for the repeal of the 
various then existing “Taxes on Knowledge,” and was for very many 
years a staunch supporter of this Institu tion. 
ao a poomgee Marshall Pension Fund” is the pp < of A late Mr. 
that primar. 


rooks Marshall. The employéds of y 
right of aoe to its benefits. 
he “Herbert Lloyd Pension Fund” provides 251. 


a, annum for 
eae fi in we and grateful memory of Mr. Herbert Lloyd, who 
er lay 1 
The prin uf features of the Rules egovernin election to all Pensions 
are, that aclpal Candidate call | 1 have been (1) a Member of the Institu- 
tion for not less than ten y preceding application ; (2) not less than 
ae e years of age ; (3) coneed in the sale of Newspapers for at least 
» yea! IEF 


RELIEP.—Tem ‘emporary relief is given in cases of diateame, not only 
to Metabers of the Institution, but to Newsvendora or their servants 
at socemmantee =. eaicens oy, Members of the Institu- 

isiting Committees, and 


xs the ners and nd Tequirements of 
W. WILKIE Secretary. 














[HE BOOKSELLERS’ PROVIDENT 
INSTITUTION. 
Founded 1837. 
Patron—HER MAJESTY QUEEN ALEXANDRA. 
Invested Capital, 30,0002. 
A UNIQUE INVESTMENT 
Offered to London Booksellers and their Assistants. 


A young man or woman of twenty-five can invest the sum of Twenty 
Guineas (or its equivalent by instalments), and obtain the right to 
partic’ —¥. in the following advantages :— 

—™ . Freedom from want in time of Adversity as long as need 


ONE ‘OND. Permanent Relief in Old A) 

THIRD. Medical Advice by eminent iivslctene and Surgeons. 

FOURTH. A Cottage in the Country (Abbots Langley, Bete ry 
shire) for aged Members, with garden produce, coal, and medical 
attendance free, in addition to an annuity. 

FIFTH. A furnished house in the same Retreat at Abbots Langley 
for oh | use x4 Members and their families for holidays or during 
convaiescen: 

XTH.A ‘contribution towards Funeral expenses when it is need 

SEV ENTH. All these are available not for embers only, but also = 
“RIGHT ay sor widows and ung children. 

@ payment of the subscri tions confers an 1 
vies ht * rt ——- we all pony of ne om 2 u wires’ 
=. urther information a the Secretary Mr. GEOR 
NER, 28, Paternoster Ro > 7 B.C - ” 








Exhibitions. 


ARLY BRITISH SCHOOL.—SHEPHERD’S 
tes EXHIBITION of PORTRAITS and LANDSCAPES 
by HARLY BRITISH and FOREIGN MASTERS is NOW OPEN. 
HEPHERD'S GALLERY, 27, King Street, St. James's. 





Gdurational. 


™ 
BEDE ORD COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON), 
YORK PLACE, BAKER STREET, LONDON, W 
Principal—Miss M. J. TUKE, M.A. 

The EASTER pS moe —— on THURSDAY, April 22, 1909, 

Lectures are give for all E: ions of t 
University of Benda ig Arts, Science, and Preliminary Medicine for 
the Teachers’ Diploma, London, the Teachers’ Certificate, Cambridge, 
and for the Cambridge Higher Local Examination. 

Six Laboratories are popes n to Satente foe ractical work. 

There is a Special urse of SCIENTIFIC INSTRUCTION in 
HYGIENE, designed to furnish Training for Women, Factory and 
Sanitary in SS vectors, and Teachers of Hygiene 

RCHOOL (which is conducted ack South Villa, Regent's 
Park), may ‘be attended by Students who are not taking other 
Subjects at the College 

A Single Course in any Subject may be attended. 

Regular Physical Instruction is given free of cost to Students who 
desire it, by a fully qualified Woman Teacher. 


ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS. 
ONE REID ert od | pl in Arts, value 311. 10s. First Year, 
281. 7s. Second and Third Vea 
yout OLD PUPIL SCHOLARSHIP in ARTS, value 201. for Two 


ONE PFEIFFER SCHOLARSHIP in SCIENCE, annual value 
48l., tenable for Three Years: will be awarded on the results of the 
Examination to be held in June. 


RESIDENCE. 

Accommodation for about 40 resident Students is provided in the 
College. At Easter the College will open as an additional Residence. 

South Villa, Regent's Park, where further accommodation for 15 
Students will be provided. The New House is about five minutes’ 
walk from York Place, and has large Gardens available for Students 
of the College. 

Full particulars on application to the Principal at the College. 


DEPARTMENT FOR PROFESSIONAL TRAINING IN 
TEACHING. 
Head of the Department—Miss MARY MORTON, M.A. 

The Course includes full preparation for the Examinations for the 
Teaching - Diplomas granted by the Universities of London and 
Cambridge. 

3 Students are admitted to the Training Course in October and in 
anuar 

One Free Place (value 261. 5s.), one Scholarship of the value of 201., 
and a limited venengrde of Grants of 101. are offered for the Course 
beginning in Octobe 

hey will be pom hy to the best Candidates holding a Degree or its 
equivalent in Arts or Science. 

Applications should he t sent to the Head of the Department. 








(SBIBT'S COLLEGE, BLACKHEATH, §.E. 
- AVELING, M.A. B.Sc. 
Preparation for Universities and Professions. 
Stress on Modern Languages and Science. 





HE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX. 

Head Mistress—Miss LUCY ROBINSON, M. A. (late Second 

ine St. Felix School, Southwold). References: The Principal 
of Bedford College, London ; The Master of Peterhouse, Cambridge. 





DUCATION. 
Parents or creectione dosisin eiring s accurate information Ewer to 
the CHOICE of for BOYS or GIRLS o: 
TOTORS ne England or Abroad 
are invited to alls nm or send ad tT detailed particulars to 
MES! ABBITA & 
who for more ther al ears tate been cae in touch with the 
lending Be Educational Esta ishments. 
ree of charge, is given by Mr. THRING, Nephew of the 
late Head = of Uppingham, 36, Sackville Street, London, W. 








Yearly Subscription, free by post, Inland, 
15s. 3d.; Foreign, 18s, Entered at the New 
York Post Office as Second Class matter. 








THE ATHENZUM is published on 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON at 2 o'clock. 








BeMiINGHAM AND MIDLAND INSTITUTE. 





SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 

Visitor—Sir EDWARD ELGAR, Mus.Doc. LL.D. 
Visiting Examiner—W. G. MCNAUGHT, Mus.Doc. 
Principal—GRANVILLE BANTOCK. 
SESSION 1908-1909. 


The SESSION consists of AUTUMN TERM (Septem- 
ber 31 to December 19), WINTER TERM (January 15 to 
April 3), SUMMER TERM (April 19 to June 26). 


Instruction in all Branches of Music. Students’ Choir 
and Orchestra, Chamber Music, Students’ Rehearsals, 
Concerts, and Opera. 


Prospectus and further information may be obtained from 
ALFRED HAYES, Secretary. 


OMERVILLE COLLEGE, OXFORD.— 
SEARCH rE Owes —An ELECTION will be held 
THIS" SUMM Et to a RESEARCH FELLOWSHI 
— 4 = for Reig Years. Can cane 
‘hree References and a statement of their proposed Research bef 
MAY 15, to Miss H. DARBISHIRE, Somerville College. The e Fellow. 
ship is open to all Women who (i), have resided two years in ys bose 
and obtained Honours in some University Examination by October 
next, or (ii), have taken Honours at Cambridge or Trinity Colle . 
Dublin. — Further conditions can be learnt on application to Miss 








OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE, 
CIRENCESTER. (Founded 1845. Reorganized 1908. 
Patron—H.M. KING a Vil. P 
et ae RETON, 
For Landowners, tend, A Surveyors, Agriculturists, 
ending Co o Colo lonists, &. 

FARMING AND © L BRANCH. 

ESTATE SANAGEMENT AND FORESTRY BRANCH. 

or Prospectus of Cartons lum, Fees, Ent: prance geahibisions, Scholar- 
at Diplomes. &c., ppply to to THE F PRINCIP 

EXT TE BEGINS TUESDAY May 18. 








Situations Warant. 
HE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD. 


PROFESSORSHIP OF ECONOMICS. 

The COUNCIL will shortly proceed to the ELECTION of a 
PROFESSOR OF ECONOMICS in the UNIVERSITY.—Applications 
must reach the Registrar, from whom further particulars may be 
obtained, not later than MAY 12, 1909. 

W. M. GIBBONS, Registrar. 


[NIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 








The COUNCIL invites applications for the CHAIR OF raeence 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE. Stipend 500l. per annum. 
successful Candidate will be required to enter on his duties =a 

OCTOBER 1, 1909. 

Applications, acompanied by not less than three References, should 
be sent to the undersigned on or before MAY 8. Sixty-five copies 
should be sent. 

Testimonials are not required. 

Further particulars may be obtained from 

GEO. H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





UNIVERSITY OF BIRMINGHAM. 
(FACULTY OF ARTS.) 
PROFESSORSHIP OF HISTORY. 
CIL — ap pieattons Ser for Ww CHAIR OF HISTORY. 
Behind o00l Fann um. Phe sucoceetu successful Candidate will be required 
ties on 
© xppiications, with full particulars of of Academic distinctions and 
sppdintments, & and published i week Meanie with the names of not 
less than three References, sent to the undersigned on or 
before AY §. sixty fee ‘copies should be sent. 
Testimo: are not req 
ulars may be obtained from 
saan eea ate GEO, H. MORLEY, Secretary. 





U™ VERSITY OF MANCHESTER. 
PROFESSORSHIP OF FRENCH. 
asthe COUNCIL | is about to appoint a PROFESSOR of FRENCH. 


jicat poomk> “be sent not later than MAY 22 to the 
masiietione from whom further particulars may be Seiakend. 


a 
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selected Ca will be expected to jota du duty as early as possible. 








ICTORIA UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER 


FACULTY OF TECHNOLOGY. 
DEPARTMENT OF PURE AND APPLIED CHEMISTRY. 
NCHESTER EDUCATION COMMITTEE and _ the 
invite applications for oe ition of PROFESSOR 
D M in the SCHOOL OF 
op e Dean of the Faculty 
H. REYNOLDS), should be sent in on or 
aoe MAY 11,1909. The ban is 5501. perannum. The successful 
date will be required e up his — a the MIDDLE 
OF. SEPTEMBER” NEXT. —Furt culars may be had on 
application to the Municipal Schoal of schualegy. ‘Backville Street, 
Manchester. 





Gounty BOROUGH OF DUDLEY. 


DAY TRAINING COLLEGE. 

VICE - PRINCIPAL {tenant will be REQUIRED 4 
SEPTEMBER 'N EXT. University Degree o! 

~— and Practical oat’ Theoret cal knowledge of Tdueational 


Salary yn to 2501 
Forms of y be from the undersigned on 
receipt of a oo caienes 3 foolscap envelope, and must be 
returned, with, envelope endorsed “Training College,” not later than 


APRIL 24, 1 
J. M. WYNNE, Secretary to the College Council. 
Education Offices, Dudley. 


BATLEY (BOYS) GRAMMAR SCHOOL. 


Head Master—N. L. FRAZER, M.A. 
ASSISTANT MASTER REQUIRED for SEPTEMBER, Graduate 
referably, with e lence in teaching Young Boys. Strong quali- 
Rcatio ns in English; Class Singing and Nature Study recommenda- 
ay es. Sal per annum.—Application Forms, which 





| 








RESEARCH WORK at the British Museum 
KENNEDY, ba Grove Bnd Romde bos ne NW, esPerionced. — Miss 


| a ee RESEARCH and GENEA- 

AL WORK undertaken by R. M. GLENCROSS, M.A, 
up their own Pedigree 
est Kensington. 





LL.B. Advice also supplied to Persons drawin 
Excellent T Testimonials —S, Challoner Street, 


J ITERARY RESEARCH undertaken at the 
F British pee tgs ang os on moderate terms. Excellent 
; 2% BH enum Press, 13, Bream’s 


Tppe-Wiriters, Ke. 


UTHORS MSS., NOVELS, STORIES, PLAYS, 
ESSAYS TYPE- ayy with complete accuracy, 9d. 

1,000 words. Clear to well: 
known Writers.—M. STUART. Allendale, Kymberley Road, p 


YPE-WRITING, 9d. per 1,000 words. All 

kinds of MSS. accurately ¢ typed. Clear Carbon my ies, $d. per 1,000. 
References to well-known ‘Authors. Oxford Hig! —fel. iam, 
Richmond P.0.—M. KING, 24, Forest Road, 























Kew Gardens, 
I['YPE- -WRITING ne | by highly educated 
Fang mee {Classical igher Local ; Mod 


i Roches, Tran Trapelotion, Shorthan ‘Dictation 
reese TOA MBRIDOE TYPE-WRITING AGENCY, 10, Duke 
Street, "Adelphi, W.C. 





byt it~ WRITING OF ALL KINDS done 

we ae and yr TT Special care taken with Technical 

M Thiet 1,000 words.—Price List —_ cc from 
Miss ROUTH, 43, ye Road, Walham Green, 8. 





Sales by Auction. 


Miscellaneous Books. 


MESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, 

FRIDAY, April 16, at 1 o'clock, MISCELLANEOUS 'BOUKS i 

Various Branches of Literature. 


To be viewed, and Catalogues had. 





Jesds: 





Books, the Modern Library of a 
Gentleman, removed from Teddington, 


N ESSRS. HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
UCTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, on THUR: 
DAY, A ril 22, MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS, ‘inclading ‘the 1 MODERN 

LIBRARY of a GENTLEMAN, and other Properties, com 
Morant's History of Essex. 2° vols.Oxford Almanacks Oxford 
Historical Society’ ’s Publications, 46 vols, —Hakluyt’s Voyages, 12 vols. 
—a few Old Bindings—Issues from the Baskerville Press—First 
Editions of Thackeray, Dickens, Lever, Stevenson, Swinburne, and 
others—Standard Works in History and Travel, &c. 

Catal a licati, 








A Collection of Books relating to America—also a Selection 
JSrom the Library of a Nobleman. 


ESSRS. HODGSON & £0. will SELL by 
orion at their Rooms, aa a 
April 29, at 1 o'clock, a COLLECTION OF | BOOKS RE- 
RICA, compessing Early Voyages and Books on Navi- 
tion—Works rejating to the a eae ements of the Colonies and 
the American Indians—Trac son the 
Histories of the States and Cenntion Trade in Canada and Hudson's 
on Central and South A po, and the West Indies— 
American Prin ted neeg &c., mostly old calf bindings or in the 
original boards, also an Earl ‘Mezzotint - Portrait of George Washin, 
tonto which is added a SE ECTION FROM THE LIBRARY OF 
NOBLEMAN, comprising Buck's Views in Great Britain, 4 vols.—the 
Works of Piranesi (Earl pressions), and other Architectural Books 
—Early Works on Gardening—Folio Volumes with Kugravin; a 
ftlnnes—"Ttacts relating to the Popish Plot—Le Sacre de Louis 











Catalogues. 


NCIENT and MODERN COINS.—Collectors 

ted ay ' Coy weeny Fg 7 i SU MISMATIC 

= 8 eir 

GiRceLARe sat Greek, I men, tr ai lish Coins on View 

and for Sale at Moderate Prices.—-SPINK & SON, Liwiten, Experts, 

Valuers, and Cataloguers, 16, m, and 18, Piccadiliy, London, W: 
Established u pwands of a Century. 





ATALOGUE No. a~—Beentnns by Turner, 
Prout, Ruskin, &c.—Turner’s Liber Studiorum and other 
aguavings roots touched by Turner—Constable’s English Land- 


wichings by Whistler—Ja aoe Colour Prints—lIllustrated 


in by Padeloup—La Galerie du Palais Royal, in old 224 
morocco—Albums of Original Water-Colour Drawings, & 


Noati 


Catal on 








Valuable Books and COFELD. Drawings from the Collection 
of the lateT. C. BLOFELD, Esq., formerly Chancellor of 
the Diocese of Norwich (by order of the Executors). 


M iver HODGSON & CO. will SELL by 
CTION, at their Rooms, 115, Chancery Lane, W.C., o 
DAY. April doth, at 1 o'clock, VALUABLE BOOKS from the 
avgre LIBRAR 7. rising Topograp phical and Antiquarian Works 
y Printed and tter Books—an Illuminated Hore on 
Valluny— Rave Books in Seventeenth-Century Literature—MSS. &. 
also ORIGINAL WATER- paves i ® = WINGS AND ENGRAY: 
INGS FROM THE SAME COLLECT 


Catalogues are + orn 








1 
quent bo setunnedite ane not ister than MAY 15, 1909, may be 


f 
Bets G. R. A. Ser. M.A.Oxon., Secretary to the Governors. 
Education Offices, Batle: 


BR ro MAST EE R.—The COUNCIL of the 
RUTH SCHOUL OF ART invite applications for the 
Peaition at "AMT MASTER. 
didates are desired to forward ieaiome of ey | netentions, 
—- with ies of recent na monials, 
whom further information may be obtained. i. haere than s RIL is 
March 26, 1909. 











Boo ost = Sixpence.— ARD, 2, Church Terrace, 

Richmond, Surre 

(GF. LAISHER’S REMAINDER BOOK 
CATALOGUE 


For MARCH (No. 363). 
NOW READY, and will be forwarded on application. 

It comprises a specially att Selection of Publishers’ Remainders, 
including many Good Bargains 
WILLIAM GLAISHER, Lt», 
Booksellers, 265, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 








JAMES A. WINN, Secretary 
HE COUNCIL of the TEACHERS’ GUILD 
are about to add to their Staff a GENTLEMAN as OFFICE 
gy tor enter on his duties in June if ible. Moderate 
os iculars (List of 


a Satu vom: a 
ies and — ol A on) can be obtained (after Easter eds 


Duti 
from “THE Form ot Application SECRETARY, 7 Gower Street, W.C. 


DITOR WANTED for a_ well-known 

PERIODICAL WORK of REFERENCE on all Questions of 

he Day. Journalistic experience of the same kind essential. Reply, 

givin full iculars, to Box 1584, Athenzum Press, 13, Bream’s 
ngs, cery Lane, E.C. 











AMiscellaneons. 


NIONIST M.P.s, JOURNALISTS, 
AUTHORS.— Competent STENOGRAPHER, with literary 

ability, SEEKS WORK. Useful knowledge matters Journalistic. 
French Own — Letters to 


erman 
SIGNET, 55, Chancery ina 


Prtetiment H HOUSE REFORM. —The People’s Re- 
pest, ode Os ie 
QPPLY Pe Teak Sper cent paid s sgince 1809, 

















RAINING FOR PRIVATE SECRETARIAL 
RK AND INDEXING 
THE SECRETARIAL BUREAU, 
52a, CONDUIT STREET, BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 
Founded 1895. Telephone : 2426 Gernanp. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE (Nat. Sci. Tripos). 
Emp.orep = tHe Inpia Orrice as—Indexer of the East India 
Company's, Records, he new edition of the Imperial Gasetteer of 
India; Dutch and 


The Dra be = Records Catalogued and Arranged. 
The i of t. Hon. Ww. mg M.P., Catalogued and 


InpEXxen on the Records of the County of the Hepat f Cardiff; Th 
‘arrington Town Records; The > Books of the 

on: London London Trafic, The Su ply of Ey ha. 

Canals and W: 


+ Erosi ing 
Committees on yer Fe Exhibitions —~y- Guarani ee for 
War Risks of Shipping, Oriental Studies; The Minutes a the 
‘ommittee of the erset County C Council. 
MISS PETHERBRIDGE, ¢ os from to Six Pupils ev 


your ig one of Apprentice A Shae Lars Ft Wark. The 


tarting as Junior Members 
ndividually 











z 





ee oe Business Training. 
y Many Peraensaiver. 





OOKS.—ALL OUT-OF-PRINT and RARE 
BOOKS on any anne SUPPLIED. The post at expert Be 5 rm ~¥4 
extant. Please state wants and ask for CAT ea 
special rayon = es oleate Books. -7 - Be, SX 
from my al rticularly want 
it free. EDW. BAKEL ‘3 Great aa, ne i. id yy treet, 

i .—Yellow Book, 13 vols. 108. ; A Garden 
Design, Italy, 3 guineas for 21s. ; E Fitzgerald's Wor <, vols, 31. 38. 





ATALOGUE of FRENCH BOOKS, at biter 
VI 


reduced on. I. PHILOSOPHY. II. RELIGION 
TORY. IV. RY, DRAMA, MUSIC. V. BE 
GEOGRAPHY. iL MILITARY. VIII. FICTION. ix “GENERAL 
LITERATURE, 


DULAU & CO. 37, Soho Square, London, W. 


IRST EDITIONS of MODERN AUTHORS, 
including Dickens, we Thacker Lever, Ainsworth ; Books illus- 
trated by G. and R. Phiz, Rowlandson, Leech, &c. The 
and choicest, Collection offered for Sale in the World. CATA- 

t free on et Books Bor 


ught.— 
oh New Oxford Street, London, W.C. 





UES issued 
WALTER T. SPENCER, 2 


Authors’ Agents. 


E AUTHOR’S angen — Established 1879. 
The interests of Authors capably re mted. Agreements for 
Publishing arranged. MSs. placed with P Publishers, —Terms and Testi- 
monials on application to Mr. A. M. BURGHES, 24, Paternoster Row. 











R. GEORGE LARNER, _Accountant and 
Licensed Valuer tothe B Newspaper, 
Printing, and Stationery Trades. Partnershh rranged. Balance 
Sheets and ing Accounts Prepared and dived, wali Business 
zarried out under Mr. Larner’s personal supervision.—28, 29, and 30, 
fetermester Row, E.C., Secretary to the Booksellers’ Provident 











Printers. 


F no, WRITE THE MEMORIALS OF YOUR 

'AMILY, we will PRINT = PUBLISH them for you, under 

Ex z Supervision, at the ve est Rates. Searches made where 

is incomplete.—GERR Rahbs. Irv. (The Westminster Press), 
4114, Harrow d, London, 


THEN ZUM PRESS. —JOHN EDWARD 
erances, Printer of the A thenceum, ueriea, bea 
Pad I gad PERIODICAL T ESTIMATES for all kind of BOOK NE . a= 








ESSRS. CHRISTIE, MANSON & WOODS 
BALES’ b PP AUCTION at roti, that, they King Street, St. Jamert 
uare, the Sales commencing at 1 o'clock precisely :— 
On FRIDAY, A April 16, PORCELAIN, OBJECTS 
of ART, and DECORATI E FURNITURE from various sources. 
On SATURDAY, April MODERN 
PICTURES and DRAWINGS. 


17, 





Works of Art. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 


will SELL by AUCTION ‘at — House, No. 13, Wellington 
a Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 19, at 1 o'clock nee. 
ORKS of ART, comprising the ‘COLLECTION “ai W. CARE 
HALLITT, er Me rnes Common, including fine Specimens a 
Oriental, Continental, and English Porcelain; other Properties 
including Silver Plate—old Furniture—Oriental and Continental 
Porcelain—a few Pieces of old English Pottery, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A valuable Collection of Greek Coins and the Numismatic 
Library of an American Collector. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION, ‘at their Hovse, si 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand. W.C., on TUESDAY, April 20, at 1 o'clock precisely, 
a valuable Collection of GREEK COINS in Gold, Elec trum. eae 
and Copper, chiefly selected for their a pots, and the NUMIS- 
MATIC LIBRA ARY of an AMERIC COLLECTOR. Among the 
most noteworthy examples of ancient _ A. monetary art represented 
in this Collection are the following Coins :— 8, Litra of Aetna—13, 
Electrum of Assos—20, Archaic Stater of Corinth—2s, Stater of Elis, 
with eagle's head (the finest known mpec pecimen of this artistic type)— 
30, Stater of Elis, with noble head of Hera—48, Stater of Rhodus, of 
very fine style—49, Litra of Segesta—50, Tetradrachm of Selinus—53-70, 
a fine Series of Syracusan Tetradrachms of the transitional and best 
art perieds, — with _— Si, paberee— Ti, Dekadrachm of Syra- 


tee be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





A Selection of — Coins in Gold, Silver, and Copper from 
well-known Cabinet. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No. 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., WEDNESDAY, April 21, at 1 o'clock 
cisely, a selection of” GREEK COINS in Gold, Silver, and Cop 
from a well-known Cabinet. Among the noteworthy Coins in his 
Collection are :—Lot 13, Tetradrachm ef Mausolus—19, Tetradrachm 
of Cnossus—32, —~ of Elis—53, Dekadrachm of Syracuse, with 
Artist's Signature, &c. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 





The valuable Collection of Greek Coins the Suv of Prof. 
L. WHITE-KING, C.S.I. LL.D. F.S.A 


MESSES. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at speir House, No. 13, Wellin; 
Street, Strand, W.C., HORS. April 2 and Seba 


A 
2 1 o'clock precisely, the valuable COLLECTIO 
34 ‘lectrum, Sil re. ef Copper, the » ia - of Prof. L 
WHIT KING, ©.8.1. LL.D. 


May be viewed two om il Catalogues may be had. 
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luable Collection of Jap Colour Prints, MMustrated 
Books, and a few Kakemono, the Property of JOHN 
STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New York City, U.S.A. 
ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 
will SELL by AUCTION at their House, No, 13, Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C., on MONDAY, April 26, and Three Followin 
Days, at 1 o'clock procioet the valuable COLLECTION of JAPANES. 
COLOUR PRINTS, IL USTRATED BOOKS, and a few KAKE- 
MONO, the 1 Sati of JOHN STEWART HAPPER, Esq., of New 
York City, U.S.A. 
ed on April 22, 23, and 24. may ’ 
me ae Ie each, rig +4 4 By yt seats ames 





Japanese Colour Prints and Surimono, someting the 
Collections of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT. Be i. As 
WEBSTER, Esq., and Capt. V. J. SCANTLEBURY. 


ESSRS. SOTHEBY, WILKINSON & HODGE 

will SELL by AUCTION, at their House, No. 13, Wellington 

Street. Strand, W.C., on FRIDAY, April 30, at 1 o'clock precisely, 

JAPANESE COLOUR PRINTS and SURIMONO comprising the 

COLLECTIONS of LAWRENCE T. W. SALT, Esq., of Egerton 

Terrace, 5.W., A. G. WEBSTER, Esq., of Lincoln, and Capt. V. J. 
SCANTLEBURY. 


May be viewed two days prior. Catalogues may be had. 








Magazines, Kr. 


NOW READY. 
J OURNAL OF THE ROYAL STATISTICAL 
SOCIETY. 


Vol. LXXIT. Part I. MARCH 31, 1909. 
Contents. 


THE COST, CONDITIONS, AND RESULTS OF HOSPITAL 
de IN LONDON. By Percy E. Braun, B.Sc.(Econ.). With 
scussion. 


FORESTRY IN SOME OF ITS ECONOMIC ASPECTS. By Prof. 
William Somerville, M.A. D.Sc. With Discussion. 


MISCELLANEA :— 
I. ARTHUR WILSON FOX, C.B. 
Il. COL. CARROLL D. WRIGHT. 
III. PRICES OF COMMODITIES IN 1908. By A, Sauerbeck. 


IV. ADDENDUM ON ‘PROBABLE ERRORS OF FRE- 
a aaa By Prof. F. ¥. Edgeworth, 


V. REAL WAGES AND THE_ STANDARD OF COMFORT 
SINCE 1850. By George H. Wood. 
Price 5s. 
London: ROYAL STATISTICAL SOCIETY, 9, Adelphi Terrace, W.C. 


J OUBNAL OF THE INSTITUTE OF 
ACTU ARIES. 


No. 236. APRIL, 1909. Price 32. 





Contents. 

On a New Method of Conaceorang ne of Graduating Mortality and 
other Tables. By Geor, King, L.A. F.F.A., Consulting Actuary ; 
with Abstract of the Di and Addend 

On an Approximate Method of Valuation of Whole-Life Assurances, 
ag ag according toattained Ages, with Allowance for Selection, 
on the basis of rite] Mortality. By E. H. Brown, F.LA., of the 
pe iewe oy Assurance Company, Limited ; with Abstract of the 

scussion. 

Note on the Application of Mr. E. H. Brown's Method to Select 
ed y the British Offices’ Whole-Life Non-Participating 

xa] Table. 

Tegal Notes. By Arthur Rhys Barrand, F.1.A., Barrister-at-Law. 
view. 

Actuarial Notes : 
I. On the Graphic Delineation of Interpolation Formule. By 

Duncan C. Fraser, MA. F.I.A., Actuary to the Royal 
Insurance sree Limited. 

II. On Premiums payable by Instalments for Whole-Life Assur- 
ances. By 8. T. Shovelton, M.A. A.LA., Fellow of Merton 
College, Oxford. 

Institute of Actuaries. 


London: C. & E. LAYTON, Farringdon Street. 











NOTICE. 


AND QUERIES 


NOTES 


THE VOLUME 


JULY to DECEMBER, 1908, 
WITH THE 
INDEX, 
Price 10s. 6d., 
IS NOW READY. 
*,* The INDEX separately, price 6d. ; by post, 64d. 


Also Cases for Binding, price 1s. ; by post, 18, 2d. 


JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








Insurance Companies. 


ORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE 
SOCIETY, Lp. 
Founded 179%. HEAD OFFICE: NORWICH. 
50, Fleet Street, E.C. 
71 and 72, King William Street, E.C. 
Norwich Union Chambers (Entrance, St. James's 
Street), Piccadilly, W. 
1, Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
| 26, Charles Street, St. James's, 8.W. 
\81, Edgware Road, W. 


LONDON 
OFFICES 


TO BE PUBLISHED ON MAY 1, 1909, royal 4to, 350 pages, 42s. net. 
PRICE TO SUBSCRIBERS PRIOR TO PUBLICATION. ONE GUINEA. 


AN ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE OF THE 


MUSIC LOAN EXHIBITION. 


HELD UNDER THE PATRONAGE OF 
HIS MAJESTY THE KING, HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN, 
AND 
THEIR ROYAL HIGHNESSES THE PRINCE AND PRINCESS OF WALES 
BY THE WORSHIPFUL COMPANY OF MUSICIANS 
AT FISHMONGERS’ HALL JUNE AND JULY, 1904. 
The Illustrations consist of 9 Photogravure Plates, 9 Full-Page Illustrations, and many Facsimiles, &c., 
incorporated in the Text. 
This handsome Volume is divided into six main Sections :— 


MUSIC-PRINTING INSTRUMENTS MANUSCRIPTS seu and Letters) 
PRINTED MUSIC PORTRAITS, &c. MISCELLANEOUS. 


Every exhibit is not only fully and carefully described, but the copious notes freely scattered throughout the volume 
add to the interest of its subject-matter and increase the value of the book both as a treasured library possession and as 
a useful book of reference. 


_ Illustrations—title-pages, instruments, portraits, &c.—and facsimiles form a most important and attractive feature of 
this Edition de Luxe Catalogue. The portraits include a photogravure reproduction of Hudson's full-length oil-painting of 
Handel, preserved at Gopsall and belonging to The Earl Howe ; and among the well-executed facsimiles are autographs 
of Bach, Handel (a characteristic letter, of three quarto pages, written to Charles Jennens), Mendelssohn, Orlando 
Gibbons (the only known autograph of the composer), Henry Purcell, and others. 


London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limirtep. 


JUST PUBLISHED, royal 8vo, pp. xii-524, cloth gilt, price 12s. 6d. net. 


THE KINGS MUSICK. 


A Transcript of Records relating to Music and Musicians (1460-1700). 


Edited by HENRY CART DE LAFONTAINE, M.A., 
Formerly Incumbent of Berkeley Chapel, Mayfair. 











This interesting and informing volume has been compiled from the inexhaustible store of documents preserved at the 
Record Office. From that vast, untilled field has been literally dug out a mass of information concerning the maintenance 
and ordering of musicians attached to the English Court between the years 1460 and 1700, an evéntful period 
covering the reigns of the Tudor and Stuart kings. Moreover, the transcripts herein set forth in chronological order 
furnish many details of the lives of old-time musicians. Thus ‘The King’s Musick’ is not only of interest to students of 
music, but throws fresh light upon an era of the art which is of great value to the historian of English music. 


London: NOVELLO & COMPANY, Limitep. 





EVERY SATURDAY, TWENTY-FOUR PAGES, PRICE FOURPENCE, 
OF ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


NOTES AND QUERIES: 


A MEDIUM OF INTERCOMMUNICATION FOR LITERARY MEN, ARTISTS, 
ANTIQUARIES, GENEALOGISTS, &c. 


“When found, make a note of.”—Carrain Currie. 











Containing every Week interesting Articles on some of the following Subjects: 

ENGLISH, IRISH, and SCOTTISH HISTORY, Illustrated by Original Communications and 
Inedited Documents. 

BIOGRAPHY, including unpublished Correspondence of Eminent Men, and Unrecorded Facts con- 
nected with them. 

BIBLIOGRAPHY, more especially of English Authors, with Notices of Rare and Unknown Editions 
of their Works, and Notes on Authorship of Anonymous Books. 

POPULAR ANTIQUITIES and FOLK-LORE, preserving the fast-fading relics of the old 
Mythologies. 

BALLADS and OLD POETRY, with Historical and Philological Illustrations. 

POPULAR and PROVERBIAL SAYINGS, their Origin, Meaning, and Application. 

PHILOLOGY, including Loeal Dialects, Archaisms, and Notes on our Old Poets. 

GENEALOGY and HERALDRY, including Histories of Old Families, Completion of Pedigrees, &c. 

MISCELLANEOUS NOTES, QUERIES, and REPLIES, on Points of Ecclesiastical History, 
Topography, Fine Arts, Natural History, Miscellaneous Antiquities, Numismatics, Photography, &c. 


GENERAL INDEX for the NINTH SERIES, price 10s. 6d., is NOW READY. 
COVERS for BINDING any Volume may be had, price 1s.; by post, ls. 3d. 


SECOND-HAND BOOKSELLERS WILL FIND SPECIAL ATTENTION PAID TO 
THEIR BUSINESS. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 





Chains BAG i0.ccccescsce cocves 222. 
Applications for Agencies invited. 


Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; and of all Newsagents. 
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MACMILLAN’S 
NEW BOOKS. 


wattieled 
VOL. II. READY APRIL 16. 

A Catalogue Raisonné of the 

Works of the Most Eminent 

Dutch Painters of the Seven- 

teenth Century. 


Based on the Work of John Smith, by C. 
Hofstede de Groot (with the assistance of Dr. 
W. R. Valentiner). Translated and Edited by 








EDWARD G. HAWKE. In 10 vols. 8vo, 
25s. net each. 
Vol. IL THE WORKS OF AELBERT CUYP 
and PHILIPS WOUWERMAN. 


Previously published. 


Vol. I. JAN STEEN, GARBIEL METSU, GERARD 
DOU, PIETER DE HOOCH, CAREL FABRITIUS, 
JOHANNES VERMEER. 25s. net. 


Social Life at Rome in 
the Age of Cicero. 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Author of 
‘The Roman Festivals of the Period of the 
Republic,’ &c. With Map and Plans. 8vo, 
10s. net. 


Monuments of Christian Rome 
from Constantine to the Renaissance. By 
Prof. ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D. 
Illustrated. Extra crown 8vo, 10s. 6d. 

[Handbooks of Archeology and Antiquities. 


The Ancient Greek Historians 
(Harvard Lectures). By J. B. BURY, Litt.D- 
LL.D., Regius Professor of Modern History in 
the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 7s. 6d. net. 














Dante’s Inferno, Purgatorio, 


and Paradiso. 
Translated by EDWARD WILBERFORCE. 
3 vols. Globe 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


St. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
AnExposition, by J. ARMITAGE ROBINSON, 
D.D., Dean of Westminster. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. [April 16. 


Studies in Mystical Religion. 
By RUFUS M. JONES, M.A. D.Litt., Haver- 
ford College, U.S.A. 8vo, 12s. net. [April 16. 
This work deals with the mystics from the days 
of primitive Christianity to the period of the Eng- 
lish Commonwealth. The book is written without 
sectarian cast or bias. 


Mars as the Abode of Life. 


By PERCIVAL LOWELL. A.B. LLD., 
Author of ‘ Mars and its Canals,’ &c. TIllus- 
trated. S8vo, 108. 6d. net. 











and h 





JIMBO. A Fantasy. 


" By ALGERNON BLACKWOOD, 
Author of ‘ John Silence,’ &c. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. net. 








NEW 6- NOVELS. 
Tono-Bungay. H.G. WELLS. 
One Immortality. H. FIELDING HALL. 





A First Book of Botany, 


B ELIZABETH HEALEY, A.R.C.S. 
Tiustrated. Globe 8vo, ls. 6d. 
[First Books of Science. 





MACMILLAN & CO., Lrp., London. 
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Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s 
LIST. 


—_o—- 
The FIELD says that ‘POLLY WINFORD’ is 
“* One of the best sporting novels which has been published 
Jor some time.” 
Polly Winford. 8, evre avssey, Author 
of ‘Miss Badsworth, M.F.H.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. (Inland 


Pon polly Wi ford i 
“Polly Winford is a delightful girl.”—Daily Telegraph. 
“The tale is thoroughly sutertaining,"—Country Tipe. 


Stalks Abroad: being some 


Record of the Sport obtained during a 
Two Years’ Tour round the World. 
By H. FRANK WALLACE. With numerous Illustra- 
tions. 8vo, 12s. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


, ‘‘This is one of the most pleasant books of sport pub- 
lished during recent years, full of the joy of the outdoor 
life, yet with many shrewd observations and criticisms of 
lasting value.”—Country Life. 


: SECOND IMPRESSION. 
Historical and Political Essays. 


By WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE LECKY. 8vo, 
108. 6d. net. (Inland postage 5d.) 


Sir George Mackenzie, King’s 
Advocate, of Rosehaugh: His Life and 
Times, 1636(?)-1691. 


By ANDREW LANG. 8vo, 15s. net. (Inland postage 6d.) 

“The book is a fascinating blend of history and bio- 

gray “i Mr. Lang handles his material like a magician, 
8 style is as fresh as ever.”—Birmingham Post. 














Industrial Efficiency: a Com- 


parative Study of Industrial Life in 

England, Germany, and America. 

By ARTHUR SHADWELL, M.A. M.D. NEW and 

CHEAPER EDITION in ONE VOLUME, with a 

SUPPLEMENTARY CHAPTER. Crown 8vo, 6s. net. 
(In a few days. 


The Springs of Helicon: a Study 


in the Progress of English Poetry from 
Chaucer to Milton. 

By J. W. MACKAIL, M.A. LL.D., Professor of Poetry 
in the University of Oxford. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6d. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Pastor Ovium : the Day-Book of 


a Country Parson. By JOHN HUNTLEY 
SKRINE, M.A., Author of ‘Pastor Agnorum,’ &c. 
Crown 8vo, 5s. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 


Ecclesia Discens: the Church’s 


Lesson from the Age. By the Rev. JAMESH.F. 
PEILE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 58. net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
**No one can lay down this book without admiration for 
the literary gifts of the author and his manliness in facing 
hard questions.”—Church of Ireland Gazette. 


The Spirit of Christ in Common 
Life. Addresses and Sermons by CHARLES BIGG, 
D.D., sometime Canon of Christ Church. Selected and 
Edited 7 the Dean of Christ Church. With an 
Introduction by the Bishop of Oxford. 8vo, 6s. net. 
(Inland postage 4d.) 


Memoir of George Howard Wil- 
kinson, Bishop of St. Andrews, formerly Vicar 
of St. Peter’s, Eaton Square. By ARTHUR JAMES 
MASON, D.D. With Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo, 28. net. 

__(Inland postage 6d.) 


Studies in the Teaching of 


Religion. By WILLIAM SCOTT PALMER. Crown 
8vo. 1s. net. (Inland postage 2d.) 


Rosemary : 2 Volume of Poems. 


By FREDERICK ARTHUR. Crown 8vo, 4s. net. 
(Inland postage 3d.) 


The Curious Case of Lady Pur- 
beck: a Scandal of the XVIIth Century. 
By the Author of ‘ The Life of Sir Kenelm Digby,’ ‘ The 
Life of a Prig,’ &c. 8vo, 6s.net. (Inland postage 4d.) 
** A racy account of the scandal and trial of the daughter 
of Sir Edward Coke, who married Sir John Villiers, created 
Lord Purbeck.” —Times. 





























Odds and Ends. pyr. monracu Tazor. 
Feap. 8vo, 5s. (Inland postage 3d.) 


“The book is full of interest for a reader who can , 


appreciate comic culture.”—Scotsman. 
LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 
39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C. 


BAEDEKER’S GUIDES 
ARE NOW PUBLISHED BY 
MR. T. FISHER UNWIN. 


A Complete List of the Volumes and Prices will be 
sent post free to any address on application. 


1, Adelphi Terrace, 





TURKEY IN REVOLUTION. 


By CHARLES RODEN BUXTON. With a Map and 
33 Illustrations, 7s. 6d. net. 

“Mr. Buxton has made telling use of the splendid oppor- 
tunity which he enjoyed. He was a friend of the Young 
Turks in the days before the triumph, and he was on the 
scene when the revolution came. It is a graphic story he 
tells of the change.” — Westminster Gazette. 





THE PANAMA CANAL 
AND ITS MAKERS. 


By VAUGHAN CORNISH, D.Sc. F.R.G.S. 
Map and 63 Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 5s. 


“The most authoritative book that exists on the subject.” 


With a 


obe. 
‘* We have nothing but praise for Dr. Cornish’s remarkably 
interesting and impartial book.”— Academy. 





INDUSTRIAL INSURANCE. 
By CHARLES RICHMOND HENDERSON. 9s. net. 


SIX - SHILLING NOVELS 
FOR HOLIDAY READING. 
OLIVE IN ITALY. 


A New Volume in the “First Novel” Library. 
MORAY DALTON. 


THE KEY OF LIFE. 
A Powerful Novel of Egypt. By A. A. METHLEY. 


THE CANON’S DILEMMA. 
By VICTOR L. WHITECHURCH, Author of ‘The 
Canon in Residence.’ 


CHEAP EDITIONS. 


THE BRAHMANS, THEISTS, 
AND MUSLIMS OF INDIA. 


By JOHN CAMPBELL OMAN, D.Lit. 
Demy 8vo, 78. 6d. net. 


THE ECONOMIC 
OF HISTORY. 
By Prof. J. E. THOROLD ROGERS. Large crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 
Uniform with Lord Morley’s ‘ Life of Richard Cobden.’ 


ARMY REFORM AND 

OTHER ADDRESSES. 
By the Rt. Hon. R. B. HALDANE, M.P. Crown 8vo, 
2s. 6d. net. 


COILLARD OF THE ZAMBESI. 
The Lives of Francois and Christina Coillard of the 
Paris Missionary Society. By C. W. MACKINTOSH. 
With a Photogravure Frontispiece, a Map, and 64 
other Illustrations. Large crown 8vo, 6s. 








By 





Illustrated. 


INTERPRETATION 


UNWIN’S SOCIOLOGY SERIES. 
Crown 8vo, paper covers, 1s. net each. 

INVASION AND CONSCRIPTION. 
By J. A. FARRER. 

MY MEMORY OF GLADSTONE. 
By GOLDWIN SMITH. 

PAPERS FOR THINKING WELSHMEN. 
By A. W. WADE-EVANS. 


A Complete List of the Volumes in this Series 
will be sent post free on application. 


FOR HOLIDAY READING. 


THE BLUE LAGOON. 


H. DE VERE STACPOOLE’S Masterpiece. 
covers, 1s. net. 


M. A. B. (Mainly About Books). 


A Copy of the APRIL issue, containing an 
Account of the Ordnance Survey and its Work 
and the History of Baedeker’s Guide-Books, 
will be sent post free to any address on 
application. 





In paper 











| T. FISHER UNWIN, 1, Adelphi Terrace, London. 
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George Selwyn and the Wits. By 8. Parnell 


Kerr. Illustrated. (Methuen & Co.) 


Mr. PaRNELL KeErr’s new book on George 
Selwyn is by no means a mere réchauffé 
of preceding works. He acknowledges 
his obligations to Jesse, “our principal 
authority upon the friendships of Selwyn,’’ 
and has not neglected the Carlisle corre- 
spondence brought to light by the His- 
torical Manuscripts Commission ; but he 
has also had the good fortune to obtain 
access to new material in the form of 
letters written to Charles and Mary 
Townshend, relatives of his subject. 
These letters fill a gap in existing sources, 
whilst they increase our opportunities for 
gauging Selwyn’s character. The book 
shows, we are glad to note, an adequate 
knowledge of the period, and is written in 
an easy, though not a careless style. 

After a well-informed sketch of eigh- 
teenth-century England, and the usual 
“ Birth and Parentage’ chapter, we are 
given a full account of Selwyn’s school 
and university career. The latter ter- 
minated in a solemn decree of expulsion, 
provoked by a piece of childish blasphemy. 
The author, though indulging in some 
comments upon the evidence, admits that 
no sentence less severe could, in the 
circumstances, have been expected from 
the Oxford authorities, and proceeds 
forthwith to launch Selwyn “on the 
Town.” Reynolds’s portrait of him at 
this early stage moves him to some caustic 
observations upon readers of physiognomy, 
leading to a preliminary statement of 
the case against the traditional view of 
Selwyn. 

_ But before developing this in detail 
in the chapters ‘Mr. Selwyn the Wit’ 
and ‘The Morbid Selwyn,’ he lets his 
readers into the secret of the material 
foundations of the pleasant life of a man 





of fashion without hereditary wealth or 
fixed occupation, and describes ‘ The First 
Selwyn Circle,’ consisting of “Gilly ” 
Williams, Dick Edgecumbe, and Lord 
March. Walpole, Selwyn’s lifelong 
friend, naturally gets a chapter to himself, 
in which he is said to stand to Selwyn 
in the relation of a Boswell. It is ad- 
mitted that the analogy must not be 
pushed far; but it may be allowed 
that no little portion of ‘‘ George’s” 
reputation for wit rests upon his friend 
** Horry’s”’ letters. The conjecture that 
the owner of “Strawberry” may have 
elaborated the crude jest into a literary 
mot seems, however, both destructive of 
the analogy and inconsistent with the 
author’s position. 

This brings us to the main thesis—did 
“Mr. Selwyn the Wit” deserve his 
name? Mr. Kerr is surely right in 
coming to a negative conclusion, though 
he is not the first to have done so. He 
says all the right things about the lack 
of ‘fundamental brainwork,’ the rare 
revelation of any large sense of humour, 
and the effect produced by a languid, 
almost torpid manner and a slightly 
saturnine cast of countenance. Not, how- 
ever, that we can always agree as to 
examples. Bad taste, rather than “ wit 
almost of a Thackerayan kind,” seems 
to us to characterize the surprise of Lady 
Townshend in “Caraccioli’s Chapel,” 
though Walpole’s comment is piquant 
enough. Nor does there appear much 
to choose between the “good” and 
“bad” House of Commons jokes cited. 
Selwyn’s last recorded mot, taken from 
the new letters, is said to have been 
indited to his niece: “‘I am sorry to put 
you to this expense, but I hope at the 
Resurrection to repay you in franks.” 
It is not brilliant. Nor can we allow, 
with the author, that he was even “ the 
last of the wits.” If Sydney Smith and 
Hook are excluded, as well as Lamb, 
Hood, and the rest, as not belonging ex- 
clusively or at all to the fashionable 
world, what can be urged against Henry 
Luttrell ? Here was “a perfect type 
of the aristocratic amateur” who “ cul- 
tivated the art of witty conversation.” 

We come next to ‘ The Morbid Selwyn.’ 
This person, according to the author, 
is a creation of club jesters, such as 
Chesterfield and Hanbury Williams, 
whom lazy biographers have accepted 
mainly upon Walpole’s written testimony. 
In this matter Mr. Kerr is plausible, if 
not entirely convincing. Certain corre- 
spondents of The Gentleman’s Magazine 
(whom the author identifies with Dr. 
John Warner, an intimate of Selwyn’s) 
certainly denied his supposed fondness 
for executions ; and it may be true that, 
as Mr. Kerr contends, we have on actual 
record only two attendances of his hero 
on such occasions. Again, the similarity 
between the circumstances of Selwyn’s 
supposed witnessing of Damiens’s execu- 
tion and those related of M. de la Con- 
damine by Grimm is certainly striking, 
if not, as the author holds, conclusive 
as to the identity of “the amateur.” 
But admitting the force of such negative 





criticism, how are we to explain so wide- 
spread a legend? In company with 
“the various solemn owls of editors” 
alluded to in the text, we should like to 
ask, Had the constant stream of chaff 
(which no doubt wearied its victim at 
times) no source but a melancholy coun- 
tenance and the fact that a man had seen 
(in common with his contemporaries) 
the death on Tower Hill of the Jacobites 
of the Forty-Five? One need not, of 
course, controvert the position that, even 
if this individual were an amateur of 
death-scenes, he was, on the whole, essen- 
tially human and healthy. 

‘Selwyn as M.P,’ is the heading of an 
entertaining chapter, in which George 
appears as “‘ the perfect placeman,”’ who 
supported every Administration from the 
“ Broad Bottom ” which followed Walpole 
to the first of the younger Pitt—even the 
second Rockingham Cabinet, which de- 
prived him of 400/. a year. He lost his 
seat at Gloucester in 1780, and was 
burnt in effigy, leaving behind him “a 
dying speech” at his country seat, 
Matson, when setting out thence for 
London after the election. One of the 
Townshend letters tells how during the con- 
test the health of the candidate suffered :— 

“There are but two apothecaries, and 

they are both in opposition to me. One 
is so violent that I cannot trust him to make 
up the medicine which Dr. Robinson has 
prescribed, and the other is afraid of coming 
to my home lest he should give umbrage 
to his party.” 
The defeated placeman fell back upon 
his own borough of Ludgershall, where 
he had the first Lord Melbourne and after- 
wards Sir Nathaniel Wraxall as a col- 
league. He once acted as chairman of a 
Private Bill Committee, but was for the 
most part a silent and undistinguished 
member throughout his forty-four years 
of Parliamentary life. He got in his later 
years the lucrative sinecure of Surveyor 
of Crown Lands from Pitt. 

Selwyn was much in Paris. He cherished 
a respectful admiration for Louis XV.’s 
queen, and attended the salons of Mes- 
dames Geoffrin and du Deffand. To the 
latter he introduced Horace Walpole. 
She called Selwyn “ Lindor,” and has left 
on record her opinion of him—an opinion 
which came under his own eyes. This is 
the portrait, which was probably just 
enough :— 

“‘T am very far from thinking Mr. Sel 
stupid, but heis ofteninthe clouds. N cthiing 
strikes him or wakens him save ridicule ; 
though he catches even that on the wing. 
His words are graceful and delicate, but he 
cannot carry on a conversation. He is 
distrait. He would often be bored, but 
for an excellent recipe against boredom 
which he possesses: that of going to sleep 
whenever he wishes....He is sarcastic 
without being spiteful, formal, but polite ; 
he loves nothing and nobody but his Lord 
March; one would never think of forming 
a close relationship with him, but one is 
very glad to meet him, and to be in the same 
room with him, although one has nothing 
to say to him.” 

Selwyn was no man of letters, yet he 
had an enthusiasm for Madame de Sévigné, 
and on his way back from Italy (whither 
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he had been to conduct his darling Mie- 
Mie to her relatives) he made a pilgrimage 
to Gri . He relates to his niece Mary 
Townshend how he found the chateau 
“in the atest repair and perfectly 
well furnished,” and tells her how he 
slept in the room in which Madame de 
Sévigné ‘“ expired,” and saw in it a half- 
length of her, but did not like it so well 
as a picture in his own possession. He 
thought the visit “had paid me very 
well for the trouble which I gave myself 
in going so far out of my way ” (to Paris, 
of course), and was gratified at receiving 
as a present “a little black cabinet,” 
which was supposed to have belonged 
to the charming letter-writer. With all 
this, the fine gentleman’s letters support 
his latest biographer’s description of him 
as “‘ this most unliterary wit,” whose one 
idea of style was a crude simplicity. 

We do not feel called upon to dispute 
the dictum that Selwyn was never a 
“‘deep ” gambler, or to go into the ques- 
tion of the paternity of * Mie-Mie.” Mlle. 
Fagnani (this seems to be the correct spel- 
ting) may, as likely as not, have had the 
right to call herself by her putative 
father’s name; but the assiduity of 
Selwyn and his friend Lord March about 
her welfare may well have seemed sus- 
Picious to their contemporaries. There 
can be no doubt that the affection which 
the former felt for the child was a deep 
and sincere feeling, and on a higher 
plane than his friendships with men. 
Of these Frederick, fifth Earl of Carlisle 
(Byron’s se ages was the chief object 
among Selwyn’s younger contemporaries. 
He was a link between ‘“ George” and 
Fox; and the estrangement between 
these two is traced by the author to 
“* Charles’s”” conduct in a certain bill 
transaction with Carlisle. Mr. Kerr is 
inclined to take up the cudgels for Fox ; 
he also affects a tolerant view as to the 
character of ‘‘ Old Q,” with whom, how- 
ever, Selwyn never had a breach, though 
these gamesters occasionally drew upon 
each other’s bank balances. 

Mr. Kerr’s defence of the eighteenth 
century against the somewhat censorious 
comparisons of Hayward commands our 
sympathy, especially as it is devoid of 
anything like snobbishness. Company- 
promoting and the tyranny of wealth 
are the present-day analogues of the 
old abuses of aristocratic society, and the 
latter were balanced, even in their own 
time, by a grace and colour which we 
look for in vain. It is as a good 
representative of this dignified, easygoing 
society rather than as a wit that George 
Selwyn has been deservedly treated in 
the present volume. 

Some misprints are to be found in the 
book, particularly in French words ; but 
we have noticed only one error. General 
Fox (p. 124) was the son, not of Charles 
James, but of the third Lord Holland and 
his celebrated wife. The name of the 
oy Oxford wit who wrote as ‘‘ Terrz 

ilius” is generally spelt Amhurst, not 
asin the text. Among misprints of names 
are the “duchesse d’Aiguillen ” (p. 101), 











‘* Shelbourne ” (p. 173), and “ Bison” for 
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Biron (p. 199). The Index is marred by 
some notable omissions, and the entries 
included might have been fuller with 
advantage. 








The Ancient Greek Historians (Harvard 
Lectures). By J. B. Bury. (Mac- 
millan & Co.) 


In this series of lectures Prof. Bury gives 
a sketch, in six chapters, of the develop- 
ment of Greek historiography from its 
beginnings in the epic to its last great 
master, Polybius, and devotes his con- 
cluding two chapters to the consideration 
of the influence of Greek on Roman 
historians, and of the views held in 
antiquity concerning the use of history. 
The subject-matter is thus of great extent, 
and the treatment of it, having to be 
adapted to the needs of an American 
audience, is popular in character. In 
thoroughness, therefore, the book of 
necessity contrasts strikingly and un- 
favourably with H. Peter’s elaborate 
work on the cognate subject of Roman 
historiography in Imperial times, and it 
cannot serve any purpose as a work of 
reference. The author’s great learning, 
however, is manifest notwithstanding the 
popular character of the lectures, and this, 
combined as it is with a felicity of expres- 
sion which is all his own, makes the book 
very welcome. In particular, the sagacity 
and sanity of the two chapters devoted 
to Thucydides form a remarkable contrast 
to the recent treatment which that his- 
torian has suffered at the hands of writers 
both in England and Germany. Prof. 
Bury, at least, does not ‘fall into the error 
of overrating economic causes”; and 
his handling alike of the “speeches” 
in Thucydides, and the historian’s ex- 
planation of the cause of the Peloponnesian 
war, reveals a lucid conservatism which 
makes these two lectures perhaps the 
most valuable portion of an interesting 
book. 

Hecatzus figures prominently in the 
story of the rise of Greek historiography. 
Not only was he the first of the “ ration- 
alizing mythographers.” This method of 
historical investigation “could not ad- 
vance positive knowledge. It led beyond 
Herodorus to Palephatus and Euemerus ; 
it led ultimately nowhere.” But with 
Hecatzus we find also the beginnings of 
“modern,” i.e. of ‘ contemporary,” his- 
tory, and in this lay the value of his con- 
tribution to historiographical science. 
‘* Hecatzeus’ originality lay in responding 
to the stimulus from the non-Greek 
world,” and the early historians, ‘‘ credu- 
lous and uncritical”? though they were, 
followed in his footsteps. In this way 
“the Persian conquests led to the in- 
vestigation of ‘ modern’ history.” 

Herodotus’s three “maxims of his- 
torical criticism” are well expounded ; 
but within the limits of a short chapter 
‘the Homer of the Persian war,” as Prof. 
Bury calls him, who “ was in certain ways 
so lacking in common sense that parts of 
his work might seem to have been written 
by a precocious child,’ can hardly 
receive adequate treatment. Hellanicus 





had “laid the slippery foundations” 
of chronology for him, but to it he mani- 
fested entire indifference, and so, it seems, 
slipped all the worse. He was “taken 
in” by anecdotes and “ persiflage,” and 
failed to realize the universal character 
of some of his stories, which, indeed, 
“have been explained only in quite 
recent times.” Thus, in the famous 
story of Polycrates, 

“the casting of the ring into the sea was 
symbolic of thalassocracy ; it was the same 
mythical ring as that of Minos, which, in 
the poem of Bacchylides, Theseus sought 
in the halls of Amphitrite.” 

So Herodotus is now to share our thrakdom 
to the grim Cretan! Surely he might 
have been allowed to escape it. 

Rhetoric and philosophy in the fourth 
century combined to ruin historiography. 
Isocrates was guilty of drawing it first 
under rhetoric’s “pernicious influence,” 
and there for the most part it stayed, 
serving alike the purpose of the romance 
and the symphony of to-day. Even 
“the Blue Books of Alexander’s generals ” 
were unable to amend the vicious popular 
taste for excitement ; while Aristotle failed 
for his part to save truth for history :— 

** His critical faculty did not resist the 
spell of the polemical literature of the 
extraordinarily clever publicists who in- 
vented their own version of Attic history.” 

Greek historiography then, after Thucy- 
dides, rapidly degenerated. But Polybius 
receives a very fitting meed of praise, 
and the question of his impartiality as an 
historian is treated judiciously, although 
sufficient justice is hardly done to Phy- 
larchus, of whom he was unfairly con- 
temptuous. The merits of Polybius, 
indeed, lie on the surface, as do most of 
his failings. His gravest defect—that 
of misunderstanding Roman policy east 
of the Adriatic between 215 and 146 B.c. 
—also escapes Prof. Bury’s notice, or 
perhaps could not receive consideration 
owing to exigencies of space. Neither can 
we accept as probable the writer’s view 
that the fluctuations of Polybius’s belief 
concerning tvxy are the result of a de- 
velopment of thought. Surely Polybius’s 
view is exactly that of the average man, 
who also is untroubled by any vain 
striving after consistency. Herodotus held 
that men believe in divine interference 
in human concerns because the gods do 
interfere; Thucydides, that the gods 
interfere only because and in so far as 
men believe in their interference. But 
Polybius, as we read him, held that 
the gods do interfere, but men ought not 
to believe in their interference if they 
can possibly help it. No more practical 
view could be held at any time, but it is 
bound to lead to at least apparent incon- 
sistencies. 

The last two chapters are slight, and, 
with the exception of a passage which is 
too long for quotation, upon the cry of 
“ History for its owri sake,” add little to 
the value of the book. Cesar and Tacitus 
cannot be treated convincingly in a couple 
of pages, and we fail to see why they 
should make their appearance at all in a 
book on the ancient Greek historians. 
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Too much stress is laid on the import- 
ance of Dionysius of Miletus. His ‘Sequel 
to the Reign of Darius’ becomes, in Prof. 
Bury’s conjecture, “an Ionian logos of 
the Persian war,’ “a challenge to un- 
reserved admirers of Athens,’ &c. It 
would scarcely be inferred from the 
writer’s insistence on Dionysius’s place 
in the roll of Greek historians that little 
remains beyond the title of his book, 
Ta pera Aapeiov, in Suidas, and that 
Miiller either believes the Darius not to 
be the son of Hystaspes at all, or would 
amend the title to Ta péxpe Aapeiov, 
No notice is taken of Miiller-Striibing’s 
explanation of the difficulty in Thuc. iv. 60, 
or of Mr. Andrew Lang’s onslaught on 
the theory of “conscious archaism,” 
which is blandly accepted by Prof. Bury 
without question. ‘‘ Mylasa ” (p. 24) and 
“Mylase ” (p. 69) should be reconciled 
in a second edition, and the misprint on 
p. 221, “‘c. 235-151 B.c.,” corrected to 
““¢. 135-51 B.c.” 

There is a Bibliography at the end 
which might well be made more complete, 
e.g., by a reference to very valuable papers 
by Prof. H. Smith on Polybius (Nat. 
Review, Oct., 1863), and by Mr. J. Wells 
on Herodotus in a recent number of The 
Journal of Hellenic Studies—papers far 
more suggestive than are some of the many 
German writings which the Bibliography 
includes. 








Six Masters in Disillusion. By Algar 
Thorold. (Constable & Co.) 


THERE are some books which are so good 
that one regrets they are not better. 
Such is Mr. Thorold’s ‘Six Masters in 
Disillusion.’” Mr. Thorold is a critic of 
considerable ability. He possesses two 
faculties seldom found together: the 
faculty for discussing in a sound and agree- 
able way works of foreign literature, and 
the faculty for canvassing in an enter- 
taining manner new ideas in philosophy. 
Unhappily, in the present book these 
two faculties are not displayed in co-opera- 
tion. The result is that the work falls 
into two pieces which have no connexion 
with each other. If Mr. Thorold’s six 
masters in disillusion were really Fabre, 
Huysmans, and Maeterlinck on the one 
hand, and Fontenelle, Mérimée, and 
Anatole France on the other—as by his 
title he pretends they are—his point of 
view would hardly be worth noticing ; 
for it is surely incontestable that the 
grounds of thought of the former three 
writers are entirely different from those 
of the latter three. Mr. Thorold himself 
tells us that Maeterlinck ‘‘ has the divine 
gift of mysticism” combined with an 
“optimism which is but faintly tempered 
with the delays and incertitudes of 
science,” and that Huysmans is a sincere 
Christian who “ resuscitates for us in his 
vibrant pages that old world ” of the ages 
of faith, ‘‘and makes it live once more 
with its fantastic hopes and fears, its 
heaven and hell, its angels and saints 
and demons.” How, then, can these 
messengers of hope be “ masters in dis- 
illusion” ? The fact is that there is 
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nothing in the papers on Fabre, Huys- 
mans, and Maeterlinck bearing on the 
subject-matter of the rest of the work. 
They are merely pleasant, desultory essays 
in appreciation which have been included 
presumably to fill out a volume of 
160 pages. This is regrettable; for Mr. 
Thorold goes into a matter of importance 
in his Preface, Epilogue, and the articles 
on Fontenelle, Mérimée, and Anatole 
France: he might have pursued his 
inquiry in three more studies on Chateau- 
briand, Sainte-Beuve, and Renan. Then 
we might have had a little, but good book 
on 4 subject of high interest. 

When the dust and clamour of the nine- 
teenth century are laid and stilled, two 
great fabrics of philosophic thought will, 
we think, be clearly distinguishable, the 
French and the German. ‘To the present 
reviewer the French seems the more 
durable, for it has been cast in a lasting 
and attractive form, the form of literary 
art. Moreover, it is related to the great 
traditions of European culture. Much as 
the metaphysicians of the German and 
English schools disagree among themselves, 
they have one main defect in common : 
they break away from the traditions of 
historic Christianity. Some of them 
resort to Oriental sources of wisdom ; 
others go back to the early Greek thinkers ; 
the more conservative return to Plato 
or Aristotle; the more progressive try, 
rather vainly, to find some new basis for 
speculation in the theories of modern 
science. Neither in their essays in Gnos- 
ticism nor in their essays in scepticism 
do they penetrate into the arcana of 
Christian mysticism, or sound the abysses 
of Christian despair. The sceptics among 
them know what doubt is: they do not 
know, in full measure, what disillusion 
is. A cultivated Catholic nowadays reads 
the works of ordinary sceptics with mere 
impatience: they seem to him to speak 
about his religion as men who had never 
been moved by a fine melody might speak 
about music. The veritable masters of 
the philosophy of disillusion are Chateau- 
briand, Sainte-Beuve, and Renan. 

Sainte-Beuve, as Anatole France has 
said, was the St. Thomas Aquinas of the 
modern era. Literary criticism was to 
him only a means of approaching, in a 
subtle, yet direct way, the fundamental 
problems in philosophy—the problems of 
temperament, conduct, and character. 
He was one of the very few students of 
the human spirit with an experimental 
method of investigation. His own vast 
store of living knowledge was amassed 
in a long course of spiritual adventures. 
His nimble, vagrant, impressionable soul 
went through almost every variety of 
religious experience before it settled wearily 
down in a mood of despair, compared with 
which the confident, busy scepticism of 
men like Huxley seems to be es the 
distemper of a half-educated mind. What 
makes Sainte-Beuve and his disciple 
Renan so impressive is that they combine 
a profound sense of universal disillusion 
with a fine, true insight into the power, 
the secret, and beauty of religion. They 
are writers of the stamp of Pascal and 





Newman, though fallen from grace; and 
when they go down into the abyss they 
still keep about them a certain air of 
spiritual grandeur. Beside them, Mr. 
Thorold’s ‘‘ masters in disillusion ”—Fon- 
tenelle, Mérimée, and Anatole France— 
appear rather insignificant. The dis- 
illusion of these three writers is not 
founded on the ruin of aspirations as 
high as those of the disciples of Lamennaig 
and Dupanloup. They have never hoped. 
How, then, can they have tasted all the 
bitterness of regret and despair ? 








Une Merveilleuse (Madame Hamelin), 
1776-1851. By Alfred Marquiset. 
(Paris, Honoré Champion.) 


Wuy should Barras and Madame Tallien 
be remembered, while Montrond and 
Madame Hamelin have been till recently 
forgotten ? Readers of the Comtesse de 
Boigne, of Princess Lieven, and of the 
Duchesse de Dino will recall allusions to 
Montrond and to Madame Hamelin, 
explained, indeed, in the former case, but 
hardly in the latter. The first and most 
important volume of the ‘ Lettres et Docu- 
ments pour servir & Histoire de Joachim 
Murat’ contain aliusions the interest 
of which has not been sufficient to lead 
Prince Murat’s editor, the learned M. 
Paul le Brethon of the Bibliothéque 
Nationale, to include the name of Hamelin 
in his otherwise excellent index. The 
very last letter in the first instalment of 
that book is, however, one worth naming. 
It was addressed in 1801 by the wife of 
the First Consul to the Commander-in- 
Chief in Italy, Murat, then at Florence. 
It begins with the words “Le Citoyen 
Hamelin.” The future empress, signing 
at length ‘‘ Josephine Bonaparte,” asks 
her “‘cher petit frére” to pay her debt 
for many commissions done for her 
by the great army contractor. With her 
usual impecuniosity and lack of order, 
she is full of “confidence” that the 
‘dear little brother,” the future King 
of Naples, will “ arrange all this with the 
Citizen Hamelin.”” When Murat is allowed 
to make that “return to Paris (soon I 
hope)” for which he was alternately 
beseeching and blackmailing the First 
Consul, ‘‘ I will arrange it with you, and 
you will not be a very wicked creditor.” 
In this belief the virtual queen of France 
ends her letter thus: ‘‘ Adieu, mon cher 
petit frére, je vous embrasse et vous aime 
de tout cceur.” Hamelin had already 
financed Bonaparte’s armies, upon a plan 
which Bonaparte himself called swindling, 
and had been prosecuted, but was again 
the chief contractor. He continued to 
help financially Joséphine and _ pro- 
minent members of Napoleon’s family 
who were not on speaking terms with 
her. 

The bare facts of the lives of Hamelin 
and his wife are in themselves: amazing. 
Hamelin’s father, ennobled in 1767, was 
one of the two powerful financiers of the 
ancien régime who escaped the guillotine 
—Delahante being the other. Young 
Hamelin was a dancing man of fashion, 
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one of the leading Anglomaniacs, admitted 
to the balls of Marie Antoinette. He 
enjoyed himself in Paris during the Terror, 
and married in 1792. His wife was a San 
Domingo creole, differing from the other 
ladies contributed by the French Antilles 
to the gaiety of the Directory by a marked 
strain of black blood. She was ugly, 
and throughout her long life was a police 
spy. Like the other marriages of the 
time, except that of Joséphine, the 
Hamelin wedded life did not last long ; 
but after a judicial separation both the 
contractor and Madame Hamelin remained 
close friends of all the governing people 
of the Consulate and Empire. When 
Hamelin made his exit from the private 
life of Madame Hamelin, Montrond came 
into it ; and Montrond is known in history 
as Talleyrand’s secret agent in the first 
thirty-four years of the nineteenth century. 
Under Montrond there worked all Talley- 
rand’s spies; and Madame Hamelin was 
in the main employed by Talleyrand, 
but worked occasionally for Napoleon, 
for the Duc Decazes, and probably, like 
Fouché, for the British Government. 
When Fouché fell, she transferred her 
French work to Savary, his real successor ; 
and during the days of her exile by the 
Restoration she lived with Savary from 
time to time, always, however, preferring 
the Comte de Montrond to the Duc de 
Rovigo. Like Tocqueville, Madame 
Hamelin prophesied the return of the 
Bonaparte dynasty in the person of Louis 
Napoleon, at the moment when he touched 
his lowest depth. Soon after Waterloo, 
the Duke of Wellington used to dine with 
Madame Hamelin, Bonapartist though 
apparently she was. At all events, her 
salon was the Bonapartist salon, and the 
ordinary police were watching her as the 
chief Bonapartist spy. Nevertheless, it 
is far from certain that she was not at the 
moment employed by the Court of Louis 
XVIII. to record the movements of those 
of whom she was the nominal head. 
During the embassy in London of the 
Duc Decazes she was employed by him, 
but her daily letters, so far as they exist, 
are hostile to the Court of which he was 
the official representative ; yet when her 
daughter married, in the last years of the 
Restoration, the register was honoured 
by the signature of Charles X. himself. 
Madame Hamelin has always been 
credited in history with the chief share 
in the return from Elba, and was certainly 
an agent at the moment of Queen Hor- 
tense, and was received and directly 
employed by Napoleon during the 
Hundred Days. In the forties Madame 
Hamelin was the guest of the ex-Queen 
Hortense, then known as the Duchesse de 
Saint-Leu. Another guest, the Duchesse 
de Dino, had a contempt for Madame 
Hamelin as complete as was her aversion 
for Montrond—the one man to whom 
Madame Hamelin was comparatively 
faithful. 

Comte Marquiset has the right to use 
the title which he has given to his volume ; 
but although Madame Hamelin was one 
of the five leading women of that greatest 
day of women, the Directory—although 





her parties came next to those of Madame | during the siege of Paris by the Prussian 


Tallien, and before those of Joséphine 
during the reign of Barras—yet there is 
little or no material in existence for 
recording Madame Hamelin’s life before 


| 
| 


1815. Our author is driven to write | 


pleasantly about the times rather than 
to give us a biography of the heroine. 
Among the gaps that we have left 
in our sketch of the chief events with 
which Madame Hamelin was connected, 
we fill by a word that relating to 
Franco-British history in 1807-10. 
The dismissal of Fouché for spying on 
Napoleon through Joséphine for the 
British Cabinet ; the arrest of Ouvrard, 
the rival contractor, who had succeeded 
Hamelin; and the secret negotiations of 
Napoleon with our Government through 
Ouvrard and Labouchere, were sources 
of profit to Madame Hamelin. Savary 
had a delicate task in conducting the 
arrests, inasmuch as the Emperor’s 
anger was intended for the public, and it 
was necessary not to reveal the use that he 
himself was making of the criminals. The 
future Duc de Rovigo called on Madame 
Hamelin, and, according to her account, 
beat about the bush so long before coming 
to his point that she had to tell him that 
she was expecting “‘two gentlemen” to 


call. When pressed, she added: “I 
have no reason for concealment. They 
are Talleyrand and Ouvrard.” Savary 


bolted to the barracks of the picked 
gendarmerie who were directly under his 
control, and surrounded Madame Hamelin’s 
house. Ouvrard he took away. Talley- 
rand he left in conversation with the 
hostess. Fouché the next day naturally 
remarked that Madame Hamelin had 
sold Ouvrard. But on that day Savary 
became officially Minister of Police, and 
Madame Hamelin flourished as his right 
hand. This was the moment at which 
she drew Chateaubriand into her net, 
and there she kept him for a generation, 
till Madame Récamier, blind and old, 
found in Madame Hamelin the most hated 
of her rivals. 

Another moment of Madame Hamelin’s 
known power was that when Montrond 
was dispatched to Vienna by Napoleon 
before Waterloo to try to bring over 
Talleyrand to his side, and Madame 
Hamelin afterwards sent by him on a 
similar secret mission. If the Emperor 
had time during the Hundred Days to be 
amused, the letters of Madame Hamelin, 
so far as we can judge by the few which 
remain, were calculated to afford him 
grim satisfaction. 

From 1815 the police reports form the 
bulk of M. Marquiset’s pages. Those 
which we have from the ordinary French 
police records are doubtless not the best. 
The best have probably been destroyed ; 
but, such as they are, these reports throw 
light upon police methods. The observa- 
tion under which the Bourbons kept 
not only our Whig peers, but even Wel- 
lington, is not surprising. We now know 
that suspicion in such quarters has no 
limits, and that letters written on the 
order of Bismarck by the Prussian Field 
Ministry of Foreign Affairs were opened 





General Staff. Louis XVIII. is noted 
by the Inspector of Police as having 
scolded the Duke of Wellington for, his 
repeated visits to Madame Hamelin; 
but the details are obviously absurd, 
though the report is itself authentic. 
When Madame Hamelin was sent away 
from Paris by an act of State, she gave 
so much trouble to the secret police at 
Brussels by forming a Bonapartist head- 
quarters composed of marshals of the 
Empire that it was thought better to bring 
her back again. In October, 1815, a 
search in the French Chateau of Lord 
Kinnaird led to her prompt flight while 
the police imspectors were detained at 
the front gate. But the trouble over 
her return was greater still. She was 
sheltered by an official amnesty. She 
was then stopped as the keeper of a 
gaming hell. She was again provided 
with a passport, and after the French 
representative in Belgium had given to 
this passport a special visa, she was 
detained by a royal counter-order at the 
frontier. Friends of all sorts in high 
places intervened, and the tears of 
Chateaubriand at last produced safety. 
The police reports went on. One calls 
the lady ‘‘the old priestess of the upset 
idol,” and describes her salon as “ the 
Sibyl’s cave.” How dangerous a person 
she was is proved by the copies of Mont- 
rond’s letters to her. Then she turns up 
in London, and the French ambassador, 
the Marquis d’Osmond, writes to the 
Minister of Foreign Affairs that Madame 
Hamelin has been seen “in the park, 
driving in a carriage with a coat of arms.” 
Montrond was in London at the time. 

A letter well worth reading is to be found 
at p. 215, and is from Madame Hamelin to 
the Duc Decazes. It bears date in the 
month which followed the death of 
Caroline of Brunswick, and the last words 
are 

a la facon de Bergami, 
Mon ami. 
Bergami, historians of the Queen’s trial 
will remember, was the famous courier 
whose memory was short. 

One of the strangest parts of Madame 
Hamelin’s career was her attachment to 
the Saint-Simoniens, and intimate friend- 
ship with Michel Chevalier, at that time 
their secretary. When we remember up 
to how recent a date the widow of this 
distinguished economist was keeping house 
for M. Paul Leroy-Beaulieu (still happily 
among us), we are struck with the tie 
formed by Madame Hamelin’s life between 
Paris society of 1792 and the professorial 
world of Paris under the Third Republic. 
The grandchildren of Cobden’s friend, the 
negotiator of the Commercial Treaty of 
1860 on the part of France, will hardly 
treasure the correspondence between the 
young Chevalier, Madame Hamelin, Hor- 
tense Allart de Méritens, and Pére Enfantin. 

Inasmuch as Chateaubriand in his 
memoirs carefully left out all allusion to 
Madame Hamelin by name, we note the 
correspondence here published, which 
shows how little truth there was in his 
promise given to Madame Récamier, as 
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well as to that lady’s acknowledged rival, 
never to see ‘‘ Madame H.” again. During 
his tenure of office as Minister for Foreign 
Affairs Chateaubriand had been in the 
habit of writing every morning to Madame 
Hamelin ; and it is clearly established by 
M. Marquiset that she gambled on the 
Stock Exchange with the information thus 
obtained, and did so with Chateaubriand’s 
knowledge. One result was the purchase 
of land in Paris on which a street was 
built which still bears Chateaubriand’s 
name, though the Christian name of 
Madame Hamelin, given by her at the 
same time to another, has been changed : 
“ L’Avenue Fortunée s’appelle aujourd’ hui 
la rue Balzac.” At the last, “ sachant 
René immuablement fidéle et incon- 
stant, elle se contenta d’une amitié 
durable.” 

M. Marquiset does not tell us much 
about payments made to Madame Hamelin 
for her secret services to various causes, 
but details are given by him as to the 
salary paid as late as 1842 by the 
Monarchy of July to Casimir de Montrond. 
All the great spies seem to have followed 
the example of Fouché in taking money 
from every quarter; but Talleyrand 
generally obtained their services gratis, 
being clever enough to make his enemies 
pay. Montrond had every reason to ex- 
pect a large legacy from Talleyrand, but 
was disappointed at receiving only an 
old arm-chair. The Duchesse de Dino, 
who frankly states the horror with which 
she viewed her uncle’s chief male friend, 
had evidently provided against a final 
acknowledgment of his sinister devotion. 








NEW NOVELS. 


Noblesse Oblige. By M. E. Francis. 
(John Long.) 


Mrs. BLUNDELL’s new book concerns 
itself with the fortunes of certain noble 
émigrés in London in the days of the 
French Revolution. Yvonne de Cassag- 
nac, with a view to supplying the luxurious 
necessities of M. le Marquis her grand- 
father, is compelled, without his know- 
ledge, and at the risk of his grave dis- 
pleasure, to give dancing lessons in a 
semi-bourgeois family. There she lights 
upon her ultimate destiny in the person 
of M. Lenoir, a gloomy and mysterious 
compatriot who officiates in the same 
circle as music-master; and we are not 
startled when the latter finally blos- 
soms forth as the Comte de Mévigny, 
and receives the due reward of much 
unobtrusive and faithful service. Though 
the characters evince an unexciting scru- 
pulousness in doing what is expected of 
them, the story is brightly told, and 
makes pleasant reading. 

‘The Wassail Bowl,’ with which the 
volume concludes, is a Christmas tale on 
ultra-Dickensian lines. 





A Castle of Dreams. By Netta Syrett. 
(Chatto & Windus.) 


Miss Syrerr shows herself, as usual, 
clever at handling an imaginative theme, 
but we are not sure that she has been 
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wise in choosing Ireland as a background 
for her castle of dreams. Her Celtic 
peasants are painfully conventional, and 
speak a dialect which would hardly 
satisfy an expert critic in such matters. 
Yet, certainly, that portion of the story 
which deals with the heroine’s neglected 
childhood and the heartlessness of her 
father is less unlikely to have occurred 
in John Bull’s other island than among 
our own more commonplace—and better- 
principled — population. The humour, 
though sometimes telling, is scarcely 
spontaneous, and the British Philistines 
introduced are caricatures, not of the 
highest order; but the book can boast 
of a wholesome love-interest and a happy 
ending. 





Syrinx. By Laurence North. 
mann.) 


THIs is an interesting, almost an important 
story. Three purposes are fulfilled in it. 
It expresses hints of a new social mani- 
festation; it preserves (in difficult cir- 
cumstances) an air of sanity and reality ; 
and it inspires in a reader the desire to 
know what will happen. Yet the novel 
is not so much one of incident as of cha- 
racter and manners. One knows that 
obscure intellectual and moral forces are 
working a change in a small section of 
English society. Here their probable 
effect is made visible by an original 
observer. The name on the title-page is 
unfamiliar to us ; but the handling suggests 
experience and ease. Observation, imagina- 
tion, and reticence are all there. The 
result may seem to some people far from 
charming, or even wholesome, but it is as 
far from being stupid. And though the 
author avows no personal bias in favour 
of his men and women, there are indica- 
tions that he may be himself on the side 
of the angels. The leading lady is a 
modern Aspasia, a scholarly girl-volup- 
tuary, a connoisseur in, and truly devout 
worshipper of, every form of beauty, 
classic and modern. A little coterie of 
clever but shallow young men and women 
centres round her higher scholarship and 
bolder nature. The author holds a delicate 
balance between them and his real 
Intellectuals. Some of these are excellent, 
and, in a quiet way, suggestive of his 
own accomplishment and knowledge of 
human nature. 


(Heine- 





Ione Chaloner. By the Earl of Iddes- 
leigh. (John Murray.) 


THoucH placed amid the stirring scenes 
of the ’45, Ione Chaloner is a modern 
young lady with nothing particularly 
interesting or original about her. Blessed 
with surpassing beauty, and being also 
an heiress, she becomes, as was to be 
expected, the victim of a plot; but the 
cunningly conceived devices of Sir Charles 
Dawley, her rebuffed lover, and _ his 
faithful dependant are tedious to follow, 
and do not seem to have been regarded 
seriously by any of the persons affected. 
The heroine’s aunt, a foolish old lady 
whose Jacobite leanings provide material 
for certain playful passages—is mildly 











amusing; but the rest of the characters 
are on conventional lines, and the author’s 
style lacks distinction. 





The Dream—and the Woman. 

Gallon. (Stanley Paul & Co.) 
THE key to Mr. Tom Gallon’s mystery 
is a murder that turns out to be no murder, 
thus enabling the supposed victim—a 
species of cosmopolitan refugee of the 
most approved ruthlessness—to begin 
life anew and become a thorn in the side 
of the virtuous. A ruined castle on the 
Cornish coast is the scene of the more 
bloodthirsty episodes, and gives occasion 
for some picturesque and, at times, vivid 
descriptive writing; while hints of a 
South American revolution in the back- 
ground lend colour to the prevalent 
atmosphere of espionage and assassination. 
Mr. Gallon has resorted to Wilkie Collins’s 
method of narration, and the principal 
personages—including a somnambulistic 
lady and her daughter, a briefless barrister, 
and an impulsive millionaire—by turns 
take up the tale with a verisimilitude 
that goes far to atone for a too abundant 
use of coincidence. The characterization, 
being subordinate to the intricacies of the 
plot, does not call for remark, except in 
the case of a strong-minded lady whose 
refreshing brusqueness may perhaps be 
traced to the influence of Miss Betsy Trot- 
wood. 


By Tom 





The Last Persecution. By 8. N. Sedgwick. 
(Grant Richards.) 

Mr. SEDGWICK’s novel opens in 1947, 
when England and the whole of Europe 
are under the heel of Chinese power, 
personified in a mysterious veiled being, 
residing in Buckingham Palace, and known 
by the name of “The Ping Wang.” The 
subject races are permitted by their con- 
querors to do very much as they please 
until the religious bickerings aroused by a 
General Election in England lead to an 
inquiry, and the ultimate abolition of the 
Christian religion in favour of universal 
Confucianism, with a view to promoting 
peace and quietness. The persecutions con- 
sequent upon this proceeding—an impres- 
sive trial in the Albert Hall, beheadings 
on the steps of St. Paul’s, burnings in 
Trafalgar Square, and torturings every- 
where—supply the main incidents of the 
story, in which a curate and a semi-Chinese 
nobleman of peculiarly diabolical tenden- 
cies stand for the opposing forces of good 
andevil. The characterization, if at times 
exaggerated (as in the case of the two 
persons already mentioned), is, in the main, 
strikingly life-like ; and the book shows 
the author’s power as a realist. 





The Dukedom of Portsea. By Alice Maud 
Meadows. (Werner Laurie.) 


A pivorcep duke settles in Africa, and 
there marries a coloured woman. At his 
death he leaves a son by her, as well as 
the heir by his English wife. Until then 
the half-caste son has not been told of the 
existence of his brother, and —_ for 
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England with murder in his heart. He 
has never heard of the dukedom, but to 
lose the large African property is more 
than he can bear. Many of the social 
figures in England, male and female, 
especially a very Belgravian mother, 
Lady Clarice, are deftly drawn; but the 
coloured desperado, who fails in his attack 
on his brother, is a little crude. On the 
other hand, there are some pleasant 
sketches of honest British colonists, and 
the local colour is good. 





Dune et autre. By J. Marni. 

Pierre Lafitte & Cie.) 
PralIsE in which we did not join has 
recently been heaped on the lighter 
writings of Madame Jeanne Marni, but we 
note with pleasure the appearance of a 
simple novel from her pen. Madame 
Marni’s dialogues we had been unable to 
notice in our pages, as their indelicacy 
did not appear to be relieved by the wit 
of Henri Lavedan, Abel Hermant, “‘ Gyp,” 
or “Mab.” Despite the fashion, we 
should be inclined to place them rather 
with the easy trivialities of ‘“ Richard 
O’Monroy.” Readers of ‘ L’une et l’autre’ 
will find the volume more fit for general 
circulation than others bearing Madame 
Marni’s name. Her ability no one can 
doubt who has seen or read “ Le Joug,” 
a play produced at the Vaudeville as 
chiefly, though not wholly, hers. We do 
not find her present novel sufficiently 
remarkable to justify selection for review, 
except, indeed, for such a difference from 
her previous work as gives promise for 
the future. In the mean time we com- 
mend the book in which the modern pro- 
blems of women’s position in industry find 
their place. 


(Paris, 








ANATOLE FRANCE IN ENGLISH. 


The Well of Saint Clare. By Anatole 
France. Translated by Alfred Allinson. 
(John Lane.)—The versions of the great 
French author already published make it 

lain that the difficulties of translation have 

een under-estimated. What is dishearten- 
ing about the series is that not one of the 
translators seems to have a sense of style— 
the reader asks himself whether they have 
ever hesitated over the turn of a phrase or 
the choice of a word. Mr. Alfred Allinson, 
it is true, has a style, but not one that we 
can praise. Unnecessary adjectives are freely 
inserted, while the rhythmic structure of the 
sentence is often destroyed by inversions 
and changed relationships. Occasionally 
Mr. Allinson’s vocabulary fails him, and 
he has to translate French by French. 
We fail to understand why he renders 
raisins as “‘ roses,”’ cresson as “‘ water-weed,”’ 
gentille as “gallant,” gueule as “belly,” 
audacieux as “a hero,” cuves as “ cubes,” 
défiant as “unscrupulous,” and so on. 
These are matters of detail, but matters of 
importance in this case. 

The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard appears 
in a version made by Lafcadio Hearn. 
We noticed this translation briefly on 
its appearance. The Americanisms of style 
and the misprints on which we remarked 
are still there, the latter increased in num- 
ber. Hearn’s translation has the merit of 
being easily read, though it contains such 
phrases as “ He had been on bad terms with 
some poachers, whom he used to shoot at 


like rabbits” ; its faults are due to the fact 


} 





that Hearn did not know enough French 
when he madeit. He translates nous as you ; 
apside, apsis; moulin a@ eau, windmill; 
féte, birthday ; délicat, polite ; héte, hostess ; 
charte, chart; bandeaux noirs, black fillet, 
&c. He leaves as untranslatable tartine, 
potvriére, foulard, bonne, graines a gratter, &c. 
He thinks ragouts are cooked in af rying-pan, 
and prints “‘Cosmography of Munster” as if 
it were a work relating to Munster. Surely 
the general editor of a series should consider 
the correction of faults like these as part 
of his duties. Further, let us say it briefly, 
the issue of this translation in an edition of 
the complete works of Anatole France is 
hardly fair to the public. Anatole France 
has completely rewritten the whole book 
since its translation in 1890, and, needless 
to say, improved it. Mr. Frederic Chapman 
is not equal to his responsibilities as general 
editor. If he thought that Anatole France 
had spoilt the book by the alterations he had 
made and that this earlier piece of work was 
worth are the public should have 
been told this in so many words. At present 
their only chance of learning the fact is a 
note on the back of the title-page: ‘*‘ Copy- 
right 1890 By Harper and Brothers, all 
rights reserved.” 


Balthasar, which has been translated by 
Mrs. John Lane, is much more accurate than 
the preceding versions, though sufficient 
reference has not been made to the grammar, 
and the “horrid” concatenations of short 
words have had their usual success in mis- 
leading the translator. Jl n’y ade vrai que 
ce qui est divin is not ‘Only that which 
is true is divine.” Balthasar when he first 
sees the Star of Bethlehem speaks of him 
who “is born” (naitra) under it; later, 
when he meets the other Magi, he refers 
to the child “who is about to be born” 
(vient de naitre). The treatment that Anatole 
France’s style receives may be judged from 
the translation of oubliait son empire, ‘‘ was 
employing his time in forgetting his country,” 
the merit of the phrase being that it conveys 
the idea of the imperfect tense, which the 
translator usually neglects. Les jotes du 
Carmel can hardly be “the festival of our 
Lady of Mount Carmel,’ which happens in 
mid-July, since the snow is on the ground ; 
we do not speak of “‘ Norman ”’ architecture 
in Aquitaine, but call it Romanesque ; nor 
is anything gained by changing Roman 
chevaliers into “nobles.” The author’s 
zoology of the cuttlefish is correct; Mrs 
Lane makes it inaccurate. A _ correction 
of Vavenue de l’ Impératrice on p. 41 seems 
wrong and to have been badly carried out. 
We must add that the translation has fine 
moments; the last paragraph of ‘Balthasar’ 
proves that Mrs. Lane is capable of really 
good work. 








SCANDINAVIAN LANGUAGES AND 
LITERATURE. 


The Elder or Poetic Edda.—Part I. The 
Mythological Poems. Edited and translated 
by Olive Bray (Viking Club)—A new 
translation of the Edda poems has long 
been needed, that by Thorpe being antiquated 
and out of print, and that in the ‘ Corpus 
Poeticum Boreale ’ scarcely attractive enough 
for the general reader. The tastes of the 
latter will be more adequately met by Miss 
Bray’s version, of which the first half has 
appeared in the work named above. The 
Icelandic text of the poems and the transla- 
tion are printed on opposite pages, a method 
which may encourage some users of the book 
to learn to read the original. The text is 
satisfactory for the purpose, except for 
some misuse of the letter 6; and if this 
very modern sign was to be used, there is 





not much point in retaining p for 5. (The 
capital “ thorn’ is very bad, and much more 
like a “‘wén.”’) Both text and translation 
are printed in “long lines,” no doubt the 
most convenient method for a quarto page ; 
but where this is touched upon in the Intro- 
duction, it would not have been amiss to 
explain that in all Icelandic practice and 
tradition it is the ‘‘ short line’ which is the 
metrical unit. In the case of ‘ Harbar‘s- 
1j60’ the absence of ‘any definite prin- 
ciple in the metre ” is surely due to the fact 
that the reciter had forgot most of the ori- 
ginal wording, and was able to give only 
the substance of the poem. On the other 
hand, ‘ Hymiskvida,’ to which the epithets 
“rude,” “‘ill-strung,”” and “clumsy” are 
applied, is one of the few Edda poems which 
are composed in absolutely correct scaldic 
verse. The translation has evidently been 
done with much care and close study of the 
latest authorities; departures from the 
original are obviously due for the most part 
to considerations of rhythm, by which the 
readableness of the version is certainly 
increased. This has often led to considerable 
expansion of the wording, as when the word 
ser is rendered by “ the billows of the sea” 
or himinn by “the sphere of heaven” ; 
but on the whole the middle course between 
bald literalism and poetic freedom has been 
successfully followed. The difficult question 
of attempting to translate the proper names 
is mentioned in the Introduction: it is 
impossible to be consistent in this matter, 
but if Sv4sudr in one line means “ Sweet- 
south,” Vasudr in the next can hardly mean 
“* Sorrow-seed.”” Why Loddféfnir should 
be rendered “Stray Singer’’ is not clear, 
especially as the foot-note admits that the 
meaning is unknown. Fortunately the 
names which are not translated are given 
in their Icelandic form: ‘“ Thiodwolf” 
on p. iii. is exceptional. 

The Introduction (of eighty pages) will 
help towards the understanding of the 
poems, both on the mythological and literary 
side. Perhaps the latter is sometimes 4 
little exaggerated: what are called “ mag- 
nificent strophes”’ in ‘ Grimnismél’ might 
equally well be regarded as a mere allitera- 
tive list of some of Odin’s many names. 
It is highly probable that in this, and several 
poems of the same kind, the real theme is 
not the story (however striking this may be) 
but the mythic lore, which the poet simply 
puts into this setting to make it more attrac- 
tive, and more easily remembered. This 
is no doubt also the explanation of part of 
‘ Faéfnism4l’ and ‘Sigrdrifumél’; but in 
these the poet has chosen heroic instead 
of divine persons to supply the dramatic 
interest. The character of these pieces 
also accounts for the numerous interpolations, 
the presence of which is not made sufficiently 
clear in this volume. Many of these are 
perhaps not real interpolations made by the 
reciters, but fragments recalled by one or 
other member of the company while the 
poem was being written down, and noted at 
once by the collector to prevent their possible 
loss. The conditions under which the Edda 
poems would naturally be collected have 
certainly not been sufficiently realized by 
all the scholars who have discussed them. 
In the present Introduction nothing is said 
on this point, and the difficult questions 
relating to the origin and date of the poems 
are only lightly topched upon. On p. Ixiv 
there is a curious combination of errors 
in the sentence: “In Denmark strange 
rites were observed, with burning of rings 
at Baldrshagi (‘ Fripjofssaga’).’”’ The scene 
of this saga is in Norway, and “ burnt 
rings” only means that they were of refined 
metal. The note to bautasteinar on p. 81 
would certainly lead the reader to suppose 
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that the words “thousands of which are 
preserved ” related to Iceland, which is not 
the case. The use of rennet “in Iceland,” 
mentioned on p. 101, is common enough 
in other countries. These, however, are 
small matters, and do not affect the general 
value of Miss Bray’s work, which will no 
doubt be to many readers a welcome opening- 
up of one of the great storehouses of old 
Northern mythology and poetry. 


Translations from the Icelandic. Trans- 
lated and edited by the Rev. W. C. Green. 
(Chatto & Windus.)—It was only right 
that a series like “‘The King’s Classics” 
should include a volume of translations from 
Icelandic, but it is a pity that a better one 
was not found than this. The choice of 
specimens is far too limited, and that not 
by the exigencies of space, but by the mis- 
taken judgment of the translator in giving 
more than half of the book to verse. Even 
the best possible renderings of Old Icelandic 
poems must be failures, more or less, and 
their place would be better filled with pieces 
of good prose. It is still worse to give up 
twenty-five pages to religious verse of the 
seventeenth century, which in translation 
has nothing specially Icelandic about it. 
Worst of ail is the waste of over fifty pages 
on metrical renderings (called ‘‘ ballads” 
in the Preface) from the prose of the sagas ! 
The result is that the prose pieces are limited 
to a few extracts from one part of Snorri’s 
‘Edda’ and passages from five sagas. 
These are on the whole accurately translated, 
and in readable English; it is misleading, 
however, to make Egil “sing” his verses, 
while Gunnlaug “recites” his. There are 
some irregularities in the forms of proper 
names, and a few misprints, but these will 
probably not trouble the reader much. The 
translation of proper names is overdone 
in the case of “Gray” for the horse-name 
Grani (not “Grani’’). Some of the state- 
ments in the Preface betray an imperfect 
knowledge of facts. It is not the case “ that 
most of the days of our week were named 
from Scandinavian deities.” The writing 
of Icelandic records did not begin about 
A.D. 1000, but more than a century later. 
That the Edda poems “were collected by 
Semund the learned” ought not to be 
stated as a positive fact, however much 
one may wish to believe it. The cases 
in which the poets used kennings “‘ purposely 
to puzzle the hearer’’ were certainly ex- 
ceptional: that the modern reader is puzzled 
is another matter. The statement that “‘ the 
Icelandic prose is....more interesting and 
more valuable than the Icelandic verse” 
might bear qualification; but if the trans- 
lator had acted more upon his own maxim, 
the result would have been more representa- 
tive of Old Icelandic literature as a whole. 


Etymologisk Ordbog over det norréne Sprog 
paa Shetland. By Jakob Jakobsen. Part I. 
(Copenhagen, Vilhelm Prior.)—In the preface 
to his dissertation on ‘The Norn Tongue 
in Shetland’ which was published in 1897, 
Dr. Jakobsen intimated that he had in view 
&@ more comprehensive work, of the nature 
of a dictionary, dealing with this highly 
interesting remnant of Scandinavian speech. 
The first part of this has now appeared, 
under the above title, and will be welcome 
to all who take an interest in Shetland and 
its dialect, as well as to many whose Scandi- 
navian studies are of a wider character. 
It can have been no light task to bring 
together the mass of material contained in 
these pages, to weigh carefully the arguments 
for and against the inclusion of each word, 
and to find the original form which it pro- 
bably represents. In consequence of immi- 
gration and influence from Scotland, the 
Norse or Norn (i.e., Norren) tongue in 





Shetland gradually declined during the 
seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, until 
by 1800 it had virtually ceased to be spoken. 
It has left its traces, however, on the mixed 
Scottish and English dialect which succeeded 
it, and how extensive these traces are may 
be realized by a glance at Dr. Jakobsen’s 
dictionary, which in 240 double-columned 
poses has not reached the end of the letter G. 

or most of the words he has included 
there is full justification; and even if the 
doubtful cases were removed, the bulk 
would not be sensibly diminished. Yet 
in spite of the extensive vocabulary thus 
collected, it is clear that what has been 
preserved is but a miserable fragment of 
what once existed, and that in the days of 
its full vigour the Norwegian of Shetland 
exhibited the richness and variety of words 
and idioms which still mark the dialects 
of Norway. Had the old speech been able 
to hold out for another century, much more 
would have been rescued, and Dr. Jakob- 
sen’s task, while rendered more extensive, 
might in some ways have been less difficult. 
Nothing more strikingly marks the stage 
of decay at which the language has arrived 
than the number of cases in which he is 
unable to give any certain answer as to the 
etymology of the word. Although the un- 
certainties of Shetland phonetics may render 
more than one explanation possible, it is 
sometimes difficult to accept any of Dr. 
Jakobsen’s suggestions as a satisfactory 
solution. Where he has failed, it may be 
hard or impossible to.do better; but one 
is left with the feeling that it ought not to be 
so often necessary to postulate a form which 
occurs nowhere else in the whole Scandinavian 
area. This applies not only to the words 
in ordinary use, but also to the curious 
“‘ haaf ’ words used at sea in order to avoid 
mentioning a thing by its proper name; 
most of these are clearly of Scandinavian 
origin, but many of them are disguised 
beyond recognition. 

In a certain number of cases Dr. Jakobsen 
has perhaps not sufficiently considered the 
probability that the word he citesis not Norn 
at all, but of Scottish or English origin ; 
yet as a rule he has been cautious in this 
respect. In doubtful cases it is natural 
enough that he should incline to the Scandi- 
navian side, where a scholar belonging to 
this country would be apt to take the other 
view. A more intimate knowledge of Low- 
land Scottish than can be acquired from 
Jamieson or Wright might sometimes even 
have led Dr. Jakobsen to omit a word, 
or to express his opinion differently. There 
is one clear example of this in the following 
entry: ‘Banger, in the expression ‘to 
skirl op de banger,’ to sing very strong and 
loud. Probably a derivative of O.N. bang, 
noise, din.” Probably few Scots would 
have failed to recognize in this a direct 
echo from Burns’s ‘ Ordination,’ 

O’ double verse come gie us four, 

An’ skirl up the Bangor, 
where Bangor is the name of a well-known 
psalm tune. 

Of other words on which some remark 
might be made, a few must suffice. Akami, 
@ worn-out lean creature, is more likely to 
be an alteration of attamie, “ an-atomy,” 
than of an unknown Old Norse af-komt. 
In alikadi, a pet lamb, the ali- is certainly 
Norn, but cade in this sense is common in 
English dialects, though apparently unknown 
in Scotland: the precise relationship of 
kadi and cade is thus somewhat puzzling. 
In andelokk, ondelokk, mishap, misfortune, 
for which Edmondston has angaluck, it is 
surely simpler to see the Dutch ongeluk 
than to suggest such an impossible form as 
and-ga-lukka, ‘‘ where ga in the old prefix.” 
The history of this prefix in Scandinavian 





is fatal to such a suggestion; and equally 
improbable are Dr. Jakobsen’s explanations 
of certain words beginning with b-, in which 
he sees the prefix bi-, be-. 

To comment further on individual words 
would lead too far into particulars, and 
might convey a wrong impression of the 
work as a whole. It is undoubtedly one 
of the most important contributions of 
recent years to the study of Scandinavian 
dialects, and will take rank as a 
standard work. It will also serve a useful 
purpose if it leads future dictionaries of 
Lowland Scots to exclude, as lying outside 
their province, the purely Shetland (and 
Orkney) words of which it treats. It is 
to be hoped that the issue of the remaining 
parts will not be long delayed. 








HOLIDAY READING. 


Green Ginger (Hutchinson & Co.) is not 
in Mr. Arthur Morrison’s original and 
austere vein; it is a popularization of his 
special knowledge of Essex and the Fast 
End. These short stories have probably 
all appeared in magazines, and some of them 
are so slight that they might well have been 
left there. On the other hand, we should have 
been sorry to miss others, as, for example, 
the tale of the Conjurer who conjured too 
complacently with a thief, and the tale of 
the man who sold his hate to the devil; 
or the story of Snookey Timms. The last 
is a character after Mr. Morrison’s heart, 
and reminds one of earlier books. But 
here he is of necessity material for comedy, 
nor do we reg_et it: Mr. Morrison’s humour 
has grown more mellow and kindly, and 
‘Dobbs’s Parrot’ is the sort of work we 
might have expected from Mr. Jacobs. But we 
are bound toexpress our disapprobation of the 
shocking morals of these quondam associates 
of the author. He apologizes himself for 
Snookey, and Bill Wrag is pretty nearly as 
bad. We do not consider Mr. Morrison 
does himself justice by opening his volume 
with two of the least successful tales. The 
good wine is for the most part at the other 
end. 

The tales in Brothers All, by Maarten 
Maartens (Methuen & Co.), are of unequal 
merit, but on the whole it cannot be said 
that the author shows at his best in them. 
The majority deal with the Dutch peasant, 
an unattractive personage, it would seem, 
whose character has not a little in common 
with that of the rigid Calvinistic Scot who 
has been sufficiently exploited in fiction. 
Certainly Maarten Maartens represents his 
compatriots in a very unamiable light, and 
though he can sentimentalize on occasion, 
we cannot help feeling that he is often out 
of sympathy with his subject. Many of the 
stories are decidedly lacking in substance, 
but a deft and agreeable manner of narra- 
tion generally carries them off successfully 
enough. One or two excursions into the 
farcical strike us as the reverse of happy. 


The Painted Mountain. By Peter 
Lauristoun. (Chatto & Windus.)—“ The 
Painted Mountain” is the Lebanon—a 
Lebanon temporarily exalted to a sort of 
Balkan independence, with Beyrout annexed 
by way of capital—and serves as the setting 
for a rambling and prolix narrative in which 
the minor characters loom largest. So far 
as a main theme, concerned with definite 
human personalities and passions, is dis- 
cernible at all, it is found in the tragic, 
but discursively treated love of a half-breed 
for a pretty and businesslike woman. This 
source of interest, however, is so belated 
in its development as to suggest an after- 
thought, for the story early resolves itself 
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into a zealously didactic exposition of the ! 
the Mountain, | 
the ancient feud between Druse and | 


scenery and customs of 


Maronite, and the methods of British 
diplomacy, personified in Sir Philip Ruthven, 
the Consul-General. When not usurping 
the functions of the guide-book, or the 
essayist, Mr. Lauristoun writes easily and 
with some humour. His portraits of the 
little English colony are well done, as also 
is the too brief sketch of one Mikhail Bey, 
a Beyroutine; but haphazard construction 
constitutes a serious flaw, and the persons 
of the tale, one and all, move stiffly. 


Woman’s Looking-Glass. By Constance 
Evan Jones. (Nisbet & Co.)—Since the 
days of ‘Shirley,’ the superfluous woman 
has been constantly with us in fiction, and 
no thinking person will maintain that the 
complicated problem for which in real life 
she stands has even now been more than 
provisionally solved. But a question which 
has occupied Charlotte Bronté and George 
Gissing needs freshness and distinction of 
treatment if it is to be made the central 
theme of a novel, and there is not much 
of these qualities here. The agony is piled 
on to an extent which makes it impossible 
to consider the heroine’s case representative. 
Her aunt is abnormally brutal, just as the 
object of her affections is abnormally irre- 
sponsive, and she herself abnormally in- 
vertebrate. Yet during the period of her 
adversity she does excite our pity, but it 
changes sharply to contempt when, at the 
age of thirty-five, she suddenly finds herself 


in possession of nine thousand a year, and | 


welcomes this favour of the gods in the same 
lachrymose manner as her former troubles. 
In the interests alike of a possible husband 
and of that blessed word “ eugenics,” we are 
constrained to rejoice that she remains 
single. 


Margery Pigeon. By Jane Wardle. 
(Arnold.)—This novel is radiant with 
benevolent comicality. Margery, a pretty 
barmaid, escapes the dishonourable im- 
portunities of the manager of a London 
public-house, and enters the service of a 
widowed lady of title, who passes her off 
as her Australian niece with the object of 
making a fool of her snobbish sister. The 
imposture is successful, and is highly ludi- 
crous when Margery ministers to a thirst 
for information about her fictitious home 
by quoting verbatim from a work on Aus- 
tralia. The hero’s ascent of the first rungs 
of the ladder of journalism inspires some 
interesting chapters, and there is a freshness 
about the tale which enables one to tolerate 
the coincidences that speed it to a happy 
close. Though the author has an aptitude 
for humour, she should beware of the 
dullness resulting from lack of vitality in 
humorous writing. 


The opening sentence of Chip, b 
F. E. Mills Young (John pe ad y 
descriptive of the sky at sunset, and has 
so familiar a sound that it is pleasing to 
find that the author has a tale to unfold 
of unusual romantic interest. The scene 
is a farm in South Africa, near the borders 
of Swaziland, where a jilted Englishman 
rules his grumbling native labourers with 
a rod of iron, and nurses a bitter feeling 
against women. The theme of the story is 
the effect on his character of an exhibition 
of the feminine temperament through the 
medium of a — disguised as a 
man, who becomes his partner. he secret, 
though soon guessed, is not told to the reader 
till late in the story ; and considerable power 
is shown in the narration of the ugly 
incidents which follow the woman-hater’s 
discovery of her sex, 


The pathos belonging to people who sign 
the death-warrant of their happiness is 
exhibited with grim determination by Mrs. 
Jessie Ainsworth Davis in A Forsaken 
Garden (John Long). Her hero and heroine 
are highminded Irish people whose marriage 
is hindered by the refusal of the girl’s in- 
valid father to accept a substitute for her 
filial services. The hero, a man of science, 
having aroused his fiancée’s magnanimity by 
an unhappy letter, receives his freedom, 
and marries a girl whom he does not love 
on the day when the news reaches him 
of the death of the heroine’s father. The 
heroine becomes an English teacher in a 
convent school, and by taking the veil pre- 
pares the way for another crushing display 
of Fate’s perversity. Though provokingly 
artificial in structure, the tale is touching. 
Particularly good is the scene between the 
hero and a light woman with whom he dines 
in a London restaurant on Christmas Day. 


The principal theme of An Adventure 
in Exile, by Mr. Richard Duffy (Stanley 
Paul & Co.), a mildly interesting tale, is the 
love of a wealthy young American for a 
French beauty, whose bad husband con- 
veniently dies after a motor-car accident. 
Mr. Duffy attains his highest level in the 
episode of a Normandy servant-girl who 
commits suicide in despair at being jilted 
for the third time. One of the characters 
talks American in an amusing style. 


A King’s Treachery. By Albert Lee. 
Illustrated by Watson Charlton. (Pilgrim 
Press.)—The revolt of the Huguenots in 
France under Charles IX., and the religious 
tyrannny of the Duke of Alva in the Nether- 
lands, provide Mr. Lee with materials for 
@ romance suitable for a school prize, con- 
taining abundance of alarms and excur- 
sions, culminating in the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. The historical characters in- 
clude Charles IX., Coligny, and the Prince 
of Orange, the narrator being a young 
Huguenot, who acts as Coligny’s messenger 
to the Prince when the latter is in hiding 
at Antwerp with a price on his head. Mr. 
Lee is apparently too humane to write 
powerfully on the theme he has chosen, 
and he contents himself with outlines and 
suggestions where another historical novelist 
might have horrified the reader. 


The Mystery of the Myrtles. By Edgar 
Jepson. (Hutchinson.)—Mr. Jepson writes 
a great deal better than the average pur- 
veyor of sensation, and manages to interest 
us in his worshippers of the occult in a 
London suburb. But we think he wastes 
too much time on love-sentiment, which is 
out of place in a sensational narrative, and 
gives away a little too much of his secret 
at an early stage in the book. 


Money, by Marie Connor Leighton (Ward 
& Lock), opens well, but hardly keeps up 
its promise. We have a wealth of mystery 
and excitement, but it is produced at the 
expense of probability, and the characteriza- 
tion is remote from life, lacking the con- 
vineing touches which make for reality. 


In The Broad Road, by Annie S. Swan 
(Hurst & Blackett), we are presented with 
&@ sympathetic picture of Jewish life, high 
and low. A county family of the Christian 
faith has been brought low by the reckless- 
ness of its head, and is almost plunged in 
the depths of degradation by the eldest 
son. To the regeneration of the latter in 
particular, and the family in _ general, 
comes a Jewish financier—the motive being 
love for the daughter of the house. How 
the nobility of the Jew breaks down the 
barrier set up by difference of faith we 
| leave our readers to learn, assuring them 
| of much pleasant entertainment the while, 








The Apostate, by Mr. B. A. Lloyd 
Maunsell (Allen & Sons), presents the conflict 
between spiritual art and _ sensual life 
with much insight into character. The 
hero, a visionary, becomes enamoured of a 
young girl dominated by the joy of living, 
and himself for a time gives way to the 
same domination. This constitutes his 
apostasy. Sickness sends him back to 
his higher motive in life; in fact, as our 
sympathy seems to be asked on behalf of 
the artist, we must say that the weakness 
of the tale lies along the familiar line, 
“The devil was ill, the devil a monk would 
be.” There is a verisimilitude about the 
ending which makes the closing tragedy 
of the ill-matched couple effective. 








OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


On the Continent we are supposed to have 
paid for the extraordinarily successful event 
of last summer described by Mr. Charles 
Roden Buxton in his volume Turkey in 
Revolution (Fisher Unwin). It is of little use 
for Britons to explain that we are not given 
to paying from “ Secret Service ’’ for revolu- 
tions, although the Garibaldian expedition 
to Marsala and Naples may possibly have 
been an exception to the rule. If so, it was 
the last. Neither are there large funds at 
the disposition of British ministers for such 
a purpose, even were their habits such as to 
make it conceivable that they should so 
employ the taxpayer’s money. Neverthe- 
less, the suddenness and completeness of the 
movement make it remarkable in so high 
a degree as to account for the ridiculous 
suspicion. A Spanish pronunciamenio has 
always been the act of some one general 
to which others have adhered. But in 
Turkey the whole army was prepared for 
the revolution, and the selection by the 
committee in Paris of a particular army 
corps was dictated by reasons here set 
forth, but was not a case of Hobson’s choice 
of that or nothing. The geographical 
situation and the susceptibilities of adjoining 
Powers and of local “bands” were care- 
fully weighed. Mr. Roden Buxton is pro- 
bably aware of earlier suggestions by 
journalists and politicians upon the Con- 
tinent who do not understand our national 
ways, to the effect that the Balkan Com- 
mittee itself, with which several of his 
family have, we believe, been connected, 
was the disburser of millions for the purposes 
of a policy anti-Austrian in its main lines, 
though viewed with suspicion not only at 
Vienna, but also at St. Petersburg. He 
contrives, however, to write a book which 
is not, as some might expect, specially pro- 
Bulgarian: it is, on the contrary, mark 
by conspicuous fairness, and is_ highly 
interesting. 

The striking illustrations are of various 
degrees of accuracy and merit, for they have 
been collected by strange means and from 
diverse sources. Some of the Turkish 
caricatures combine absence of artistic 
merit with excellent picturesqueness and 
character. One called ‘An Official of the 
Old Régime’ represents Izzet Pasha standing, 
with a smile childlike and bland, before 4 
table at which sit two indignant representa- 
tives of Young Turkey, who present him 
with a bill due, in their belief, to the Turkish 
nation. This broadsheet, sold in the streets 
of Constantinople, «will please admirers of 
rough but striking caricature. It did not 

revent the mysterious escape of the 
Bultan’s secretary, who, despite Sir Edward 
Grey’s dispatches, was a guest at London 
dinner-parties a little later. The most 
curious of all the cuts contained in the 


| volume is one which is truth and life itself, 
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Who the Briton was who ‘“snapshotted ” 
the Sultan alighting at the mosque at 
Selamlik we do not know; but had he 
taken his marvellously successful portrait 
a week earlier his life would have stood in 
danger. Even under the revolution the 
photograph appears to be prohibited, and 
is—as Mr. Buxton says—‘ unique.” On 
the other hand, the picture of the Selamlik 
on @ later page seems “fudged,” for the 
head “of the Sultan” is undoubtedly not 
his. Several of the cuts seem to be from 
well-executed water-colour drawings, as, 
for example, that which represents the 
mutiny, against the revolution, of the 
Palace Guard. The reception of the Balkan 
Committee’s delegates by the Sultan, who 
is making a speech to them, is probably 
very like the scene, but is also apparently 
from a drawing. A red flag, to which 
special attention is called by Mr. Buxton, 
forms a curious example of British enter- 
prise, inasmuch as, lettered in Turkish and 
French, and bearing the date of the revolu- 
tion, it has a look so foreign that the stamp 
“ Bradford ”’ fills one with surprise. 


We congratulate Mr. Buxton on _ his 
admirable account of one of the most ex- 
traordinary events of history—now com- 
memorated, indeed, in a somewhat wooden 
Blue-book, containing papers laid before 
Parliament by our Foreign Office, such as, 
to say the least of it, do not clear up the 
mystery. Within the first few pages of the 
thick official volume are to be found tele- 
grams from our embassy foretelling the 
proceedings of Izzet Pasha, and proposing 
to save his life should he fly there from 
his pursuers ; and next a note of his departure 
on board a British ship, of the stopping of 
the vessel under the batteries of the Dar- 
danelles, and of the somewhat contradictory 
directions to our representative on the spot, 
preceded as they were by action on his part. 
All is no doubt well that ends well, even in 
the flight of a Turkish Pasha before a 
military rising in favour of a forgotten, but 
still existing Constitution. All the same, 
foreigners will read with some satirical 
surprise the dispatches in which strict 
orders are given that nothing shall happen 
of the nature of what had in part occurred 
before the dispatches were delivered. The 
German embassy, to which Izzet in fact 
repaired, until he left it for the British ship, 
had received his confidences perhaps more 
frequently than had the rival palaces ; but 
Sultans’ secretaries are too useful to diplo- 
matists to allow of their repulse when they 
present themselves in circumstances only 
less frequent in Constantinople than in 
Teheran. 


A “BioGRAPHy AND APPRECIATION” of 
& living statesman does not require long 
notice at our hands. That of The Right 
Hon, H. H. Asquith, M.P., by Mr. Frank 
Elias (James Clarke & Co.), is well executed, 
and we congratulate the author on the 
successful accomplishment of a most difficult 
task. The life of the Prime Minister as here 
set forth is frankly told, and offers more 
agreeable reading than most such books do. 
Much early history is brought up which, 
though forgotten, is worth reviving in the 
case of so distinguished a career. Few now 
remember that Mr. Asquith, though a 
practising barrister, found time to write 
upon economic questions for T'he Spectator 
and The Economist. The Corrupt Practices 
Act was more obviously in his line, for he 
first won distinction, apart from school 
and university, in working under that great 
draftsman and lawyer, R. S. Wright. It 
was from the chambers of that future judge 
that Mr, Asquith came to Sir Henry James 
as a skilled exponent of election law. Mr. 





Asquith’s books are not so plentiful as his 
unknown essays, and the election guide 
from his pen, published by the National 


Press Agency in 1883, is the more noteworthy. | 


WE have accorded exceptionally favour- 
able treatment to several books from the 


en of the Marquis de Ruvigny, who forms | °! a 
P d ad nt difficulty of attaining absolute fidelity of 


an exception among compilers of pedigrees 


by giving real attention to their historical | 


side. The Nobilities of Europe (Melville 
& Co.) somewhat disappoints us, being 
more like the work of inferior men, and 


containing fewer elements of distinction. | 


The plan is to deal with the interesting 
subject of dignities granted by rulers of 
other nations, and held by those of British 
allegiance or descent. The list of the 
countries treated strikes us as somewhat 
capricious, and the second part as both 
trivial and fragmentary. That much of 
interest can be collected from the volume 
is true, as it must be of any compilation to 
which the author of ‘The Plantagenet 
Roll of the Blood Royal’ has given time 
and labour. But it is a drop indeed to 
come from illustrious descents through Ed- 
ward III. of England, James III. of Scot- 
land, Edward IV. and Henry VII. of Eng- 
land, to the dozen pages of Britons decorated 
by Japan that end the present volume We 
would not have it supposed that the 
whole book is of this type. But Part II. 
might be improved, largely by exclusion 
of the unimportant classes of undistinguished 
orders, and partly by the inclusion of some 
not named. We do not, indeed, understand 
the principle of selection. Some distin- 
guished Englishmen—such, for example, 
as Prof. Jebb—have been justly proud of 
their Hellenic knighthood; but the Greek 
order, superior in standing to many of those 
given, appears to be omitted. The catalogue 
of Irishmen and Scots ennobled in the Holy 
Roman Empire and in Spain, and that 
of the Scotch and English ennobled in Russia, 
are, as might be expected, full of high 
romance ; and here the Marquis de Ruvigny 
is dealing with topics which are worthy 
of his attention, but form unfortunately 
the smaller portion of his book. 


A UNIVERSAL and hearty welcome will 
be given to the editio princeps of the Author- 
ized Version of 1611, a fine reprint of which, 
in five volumes of the “‘ Cambridge English 
Classics,” has just been executed at the 
University Press, under the supervision of 
Mr. W. Aldis Wright. Of the A.V. there 
were in 1611 two issues, which, owing to 
a fault in the earlier (‘‘ and he [she] went 
into the citie,’”’ Ruth iii. 15), emended in 
the later issue, have come to be distinguished 
as the ““He Bible”’ and the “She Bible” 
respectively. The modern text derives from 
the latter; the present reprint is of the 
former or “‘ He Bible.” 

It will surprise some, and perhaps dis- 

may not a few, Bible-readers to learn that 
the text of to-day differs in many particulars 
from that put forth “by his Majesties 
speciall com’andement” in 1611. “Some 
of these differences ’’—we quote from the 
prospectus of the reprint— 
“may have arisen from oversight; but by far 
the greater number are deliberate changes, 
introduced silently by men whose very names 
are often unknown. Words and phrases, spelling 
and punctuation, have been altered. Additions, 
too, have been made from time to time to the 
alternative renderings given in the original 
edition, while out of the vast collection of parallel 
texts which crowd the margin of our modern 
Bibles scarcely a seventh part is due to the original 
translators.” 

The purpose of the Cambridge reprint is 
to present the A.V. in a shape befitting its 
literary importance as 


‘in itself and by itself the greatest of English 
Classics—as the ‘ book which, if everything else 
in our language should perish would alone suffice to 
show the whole extent of its beauty and power.’ ’’ 


The editor prints a list of some seven 


| hundred and fifty variations noted by him 





while collating the two issues of 1611. One 
of these serves incidentally to illustrate the 


reproduction. According to the list, the 
earlier issue, or “He Bible,’”? Gen. xxxiii. 2, 


| reads, correctly, “ their children,’’ while the 
| later issue, or ‘‘ She Bible,’”’ reads “‘the chil- 


dren.” On turning to the passage in the 
reprint we find that the text here gives 
“their chidren”’—not “ children ”—which 
convicts the list of inaccuracy, unless indeed 
we are to conclude that the Cambridge 
compositors and readers of the text are here 
at fault. 

Amongst several instances of erroneous 
deviation from the editio princeps the ‘‘ She 
Bible”’ exhibits the following :—‘“‘ and hee 
stayed yet over [other] seven dayes,” 
Gen. viii. 10; “‘ let my people goe, that they 
may serve thee [me],” Exod. ix. 13; ‘hee 
shall slay [flay] the burnt offering,” 
Lev. i. 6; ‘‘ among the bushes they prayed 
[brayed],” Job xxx. 7; and “ though hand 
joyne in hand, he shall not be punished 
{unpunished],” Prov. xvi. 5. Elsewhere 
the ‘‘She Bible” rectifies an error of the 
earlier issue—as, for instance, in Jer. xxii. 3 : 
*‘ deliver the spoiled out of the hand of the 
oppressour,”’ where the editio princeps reads 
** spoiler.” 

The tables of contents prefixed to each 
chapter, and the marginal alternative read- 
ings, present some curious points of difference. 
The substance of verses 5-9, for example, 
in the table of contents, 2 Sam. xxiv. is in 
the ‘‘He Bible” given thus: “The cap- 
taines in nine moneths and twentie dayes, 
bring the muster of eleuen thousand fighting 
men”’—a strange blunder, seeing that 
verse 9 states explicitly that ‘there were 
in Israel eight hundred thousand valiant 
men that drewe the sword: and the men of 
Judah were fiue hundred thousand men.” 
Here the “She Bible” gives the correct 
total, “‘ thirteen hundred thousand.” Again, 
to the names of the constellations ‘* Arcturus, 
Orion, and Pleiades”’ (Job ix. 9), the editio 
princeps appends the following marginal 
note: ‘‘Heb. Ash, Cestl, and Cimah.” In 
the later issue of 1611 this reappears as 
“* Heb. Ash, Cecil, and Cimah.” Is Cecil 
merely a slip of the printer, or may it be 
the silent tribute of some courtly ‘‘ reader ” 
to the man at the helm, Robert Cecil, Earl 
of Salisbury, the director of England’s 
foreign policy, the contriver of that 
sage, but unluckily frustrated scheme, the 
**Great Contract’? ? °“Twere to consider too 
curiously, perhaps, to consider so: indeed, 
the compliment, if compliment it was, came 
too late to serve the author, since 
before a year was out Robert Cecil, like the 
mighty eponymist of his race, Orion-Cecil, 
before him, had been called aloft. One other 
marginal note may be mentioned,—that on 
Jer. xii. 9: ‘‘ Mine heritage <s unto mee as a 
speckled bird, the birdes round about are 
against her.” Here “speckled ” is furnished 
with the alternative “or, tallented,” in the 
earlier issue, and this reappears in the later 
as “or, tallonfed.” Modern Bibles give, 
more intelligibly, “or, having talons.” 

We may add that these five volumes, 
pleasant to handle, and well printed on good 
paper, may be had in various stronger and 
handsomer bindings, as well as the now 
familiar red cloth of the “ Cambridge 
English Classics.” 

Registrum Ade de Orleton, Episcopi Here- 
fordensis, A.D. 1317-27. (Hereford, Wilson 
& Phillips.\—We are glad to receive the 
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second half of Bishop Orleton’s Register, 
as issued by the Cantilupe Society of that 
diocese. The whole makes a volume of 
409 pages, and the extended transcripts 
with brief English headings seem to have 
been done with much care and _ fidelity. 
We understand that this diocesan society 
is working in close and friendly relationship 
with the Canterbury and York Society, 
which has the general control of the pu 
lishing of the invaluable series of medieval 
episcopal registers throughout England and 
ales. Such an arrangement enables both 
societies to do better and fuller work. 

Orleton presided over the See of Hereford 
during an interesting period, from 1317 to 
1327. The subjects touched in the latter 
half of this register or act book are singularly 
varied. They include the _ reconciliation 
of the church of Monmouth, polluted by 
bloodshed ; the appropriation by the Pope 
of the church of Shinfield to the fabric 
fund of Hereford Cathedral; the appoint- 
ment of penitentiaries to hear confessions 
in reserved and other cases; dispensations 
for illegitimacy and other impediments 
to the taking of orders; sanction for the 
appropriation of various churches to 
monastic houses; a statement of the 
reforms effected by the Bishop in Aberga- 
venny Priory; demands from the Papal 
Nuncio for arrears of his procurations from 
the diocese; and instances of purgation 
in the case of serious charges. We find 
also the inclusion of an anchorite or recluse 
in the church of St. Giles, Hereford; the 
removal of the Prior of Cherbury for irre- 
gularities; the causing of prayers to be 
offered in 1322 throughout the diocese for 
success in the campaign against Thomas 
of Lancaster and the other rebel lords ; 
licence from the Bishop of London to the 
Bishop of Hereford to hold an ordination 
in the former’s diocese; and sentence of 
excommunication against the Prior of St. 
Guthlac’s, who had blasphemously attacked 
the Bishop whilst the latter was celebrating 
Mass in the church of Ross. 

Some of the cases of which full details 
are given are of general as well as local 
interest, for they throw light upon the social 
life of the period. Cardinal Arnold, the 
Papal Nuncio, admitted to penance one 
William Wynewod, who, being a priest, 
served as a soldier and joined in various 
acts of homicide. He was not to be allowed 
any further exercise of his orders. This 
occurred in 1312, and seems to have been 
inserted in Orleton’s Register as a precedent 
that might be followed in the complicated 
case of h de Cardiff, which occurred in 
1320. In November of that year the Pope’s 
noe ge are admitted Hugh de Cardiff, who 

ad slain a priest, to penance; and since 
Hugh was afraid to enter his own diocese of 
Coventry, he was to perform the enjoined 
penance in the diocese of Hereford. It 
was ordered that he was to proceed 
through all the greater churches of the city, 
with bare feet and stripped of garments 
except his breeches, carrying a rod in his 
hands and a scourge (corrigeam) round his 
neck ; and before the doors of those churches 
he was to be scourged at a time when the 
greater number of people would be present, 
and there make a public confession. 
This order came from the Pope in 
November, and in the following month the 
Bishop instructed the Chapter of Hereford 
Cathedral to admit Hugh to penance in 
accordance with the letter of the Pope's 
penitentiary. 

On December 17th the Chapter sent their 
certificate to the Bishop, stating that the 














ge had been duly executed. Two days 
ter the rag duly forwarded this in- 
formation to Walter Langton, the Bishop ! 
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of Lichfield and Coventry ; but on Christ- 
mas Eve Bishop Langton wrote to his 
brother of Hereford, begging him to act 
cautiously in the matter of Hugh de Cardiff, 
since his murder of Robert de Haselbech, 
formerly his chaplain, was inhuman and 
horrible, and stating that the papal letters 
he exhibited were probably false. To this 
the Bishop of Hereford replied that he had 
stfictly carried out the instructions he had 
received, under undoubted authority from 
the mitentiary of the Roman Court; 
but that if Hugh de Cardiff failed to make 
full satisfaction, he would again excom- 
municate him. Part of the papal injunction 
in this case had been that Hugh was to 
make full satisfaction to the church served 
by the slain priest, and it was to this part 
of the sentence that the Bishop of Hereford 
referred. 

Another curious case is recorded in this 
Register in February, 1321. Matthew de 
Ludlow had uttered certain blasphemous 
words against St. Thomas Cantilupe, who 
was Bishop of Hereford from 1275 to 1282, 
and also against his successor Richard 
Swinfield, who was bishop from 1283 to 1317. 
His brother Nicholas de Ludlow and Adam 
Munmouth interceded with the Bishop, 

leading that the offence occurred in private 

fore a few, and not publicly, and that it 
was done out of levity, rather than inten- 
tionally criminal. Whereupon Bishop Orle- 
ton declared that he would be content with 
a public confession of wrongdoing made by 
Matthew in the parish church of Ludlow at 
High Mass, after the offertory had been 
sung. 


Tue “ Oxford Edition’’ of The Complete 
Poetical Works of Edgar Allan Poe (Frowde) 
is now available, to which three of his essays 
on poetry are added. The editor, Mr. R. 
Brimley Johnson, contributes a memoir 
judicious in tone, textual notes, and biblio- 
graphy. We should have liked to see more 
recognition of the writers who have made 
a fair biography and a good text of the 
poems possible. Poe was certainly an 
irritating person, with a great lack of 
humour, and the editor does not reveal 
the silliness and vulgarity to which he could 
descend in criticism. Further, we find 
nothing about the three ‘ Essays on Poetry,’ 
which contain some amazing views, ¢.g., the 
suggestion that Horace made a dactyl out 
of “‘Sunt quos cur-” in his first Ode! 
This is bad and mad enough even for a 
metrist. 


In La Littérature féminine d@aujourd hus 
(Paris, Librairie des Annales Politiques et 
Littéraires) M. Jules Bertaut has an admir- 
able subject which he treats with ability 
and perverseness. As the French would 
say, he breaks sugar over the heads of the 
women writers, but in such fashion as to 
show the profound dislike that underlies 
his compliments. The selection which he 
makes for immortality, with a larger class 
picked out for temporary fame, of itself 
reveals a certain prejudice. We are, how- 
ever, inclined to forgive him much for his 
agreement with The Atheneum in placing 
Madame Tinayre’s ‘Francois Barbazanges ’ 
in something like its true position. The 
extraordinary success of that one of her 
books which immediately preceded our 
favourite brought into fashion the four 
early novels of Madame Tinayre, all of them 
unnoticed at the time of their appearance, 
and none of them first-rate ; but few French 
critics have gone beyond the general public 
in finding the merits which differentiate that 
one novel, not of real life. It revealed 
Madame Tinayre as a romantic prose-poet 
of the highest order. 

Like some English writers of the day, M. 





Bertaut puts Madame Marni in the same 
class as Abel Hermant among men, and 
Gyp among women writers—a Judgment in 
which we are unable to agree, for reasons 
given in another column. 

Madame de Noailles and her most popular 
colleagues among the new women poets are 
praised by M. Bertaut for their literature 
at the expense of their morality. M. 
Bertaut is inclined to deny the “ inferiority 
of feminine literature’’ ; but he asserts the 
opinion, with an attempt at proof in several 
of his essays, that, with the exception of 
Madame Tinayre and few if any others, the 
women writers are all alike in taking a view 
of life, and the relations of the sexes in 
particular, far lower than that entertained 
generally by men. He admits, indeed, that 
“the phenomenon ”’ is not unnatural, given 
the sudden “ waking to life of a whole sex, 
which, coming out of a long slumber,’’ be- 
comes conscious of its distinct personality. 
The polite admission naturally follows of a 
possibility that a time may come when 
women may be no worse than men. Mean- 
while “their avidity for work and their 
physical energy” are accompanied (in our 
author’s view) by a drying-up of the heart 
to the advantage of the brain. Above all, 
he is convinced that it is established that 
‘“‘the woman sees the woman invariably in 
the same way. If all agree in this same 
visual conception, it is because it is accu- 
rate.” In one of his amusing articles in 
Le Temps M. Pierre Mille, since the appear- 
ance of M. Bertaut’s book, has related an 
imaginary conversation between two stupid 
readers on the subject of “literary mater- 
nity.”” A paragraph was supposed to have 
announced the discovery of an Italian lady 
who had written every line “of the works 
of Madame Marcelle Tinayre.” Critical 
examination proved that the Signora was 
eleven years old at the date of the appear- 
ance of ‘ Avant Amour’; but the conclu- 
sion reached was a grudging “not guilty” 
with an obiter dictum : “ Il trouvait idiot que 
les femmes se missent 4 écrire.’”” The reader 
of M. Bertaut’s sparkling pages cannot 
resist the feeling that the author has a cer- 
tain sympathy with M. P. Mille’s Philistine. 

From his estimate of the work of Madame 
de Noailles we are not inclined to differ. 
Some will think that he goes a little “ far,” 
as the phrase runs, in declaring, after 
analysis, that ‘‘ there do not exist in litera- 
ture works more unhealthy or likely to have 
@ more destructive influence, unless it be 
some by Gabriele d’Annunzio. Well- 
weighted minds resist ; for others they distil 
poison.” M. Bertaut excuses much by 
admitting often that “the moral law troubles 
women much less than it does us.”’ 


In 1907 a volume by Prof. Raleigh 
appeared, entitled Shakespeare, in ‘The 
English Men of Letters Series,” published 
by Messrs. Macmillan. It now reappears 
with the same title in the same publishers’ 
“* Eversley Series.” It gives no hint of pre 
existence, nor does it explain its reappear- 
ance by a plea of revision and expansion. 
We find, on careful comparison, that it % 
@ verbatim reprint of the former edition. 
There is no variation except in binding 
and an expansion of the type, from 232 to 
304 pages, which has involved some fresh 
work in regard to the Index. So the book 
can be truly called neither a first nor & 
second edition, and*some information should 
have been given to show that it is a reprint. 
Messrs. Macmillan are generally careful to 
note such matters for readers. 

As to the merits of the work itself we have 
already borne testimony— its critical acumen; 
its sympathetic revelations of the connexion 
between the poet and his works; and its 
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inspiring effect upon readers and students. 
The author gives the results not of research 
among dusty records, but of long dwelling 
on the man and his works. We think it a 
pity that in this new issue occasion was not 
taken to correct one or two slips pointed out 
by reviewers. 


Tur firm of J. B. Wolters, of Groningen, 
have sent us K. ten Bruggencate’s Engelsch 
Woordenboek, which is ivided into two 
arts, ‘ Engelsch-Nederlandisch ’ and ‘ Neder- 

ndisch-Engelsch.’ This is the fourth 
edition, revised and improved by L. van der 
Wal, and on testing it we find it laudably 
comprehensive and accurate. Phrases as 
well as words are included: thus we find in 
the early pages an A.B.C. shop, “ the school- 
master is abroad,”’ and “ the Devil’s Own.” 
Revision by a competent English scholar 
would have saved the inclusion of some 
words which are not English, e.g., “‘ Acade- 
mian”’ for the student of an Academy. Im- 
provement is also needed in distinguishing 
between slang and ordinary speech. 


In Search of a Polar Continent, 1905-7. 
By Alfred H. Harrison. Illustrated. 
(Arnold.) — The object of Mr. Harrison’s 
venture was, in his own words, “ to discover 
whether there was land hitherto unknown 
in the Arctic Ocean’; he had therefore 
the same end in view as Capt. Mikkelren, 
of the Anglo-Danish Expedition, who set 
out in the same year. But Mr. Harri- 
son was more ambitious, for his journey 
was prompted by the desire, “should 
opportunity offer,” of reaching the Pole. 
But the work that he actually accomplished 
was of a far more modest character. He 
spent only five weeks of his two years on the 
Arctic Ocean, and these in waters annually 
visited by the whalers; the rest of his 
time was passed on the more familiar 
American continent. 

As regards exploration, however, that 
time was by no means wasted. Inthe winter 
of 1906-7, which he spent with the Eskimo, 
he made a careful survey of the district 
marked on the chart as ‘“‘ Eskimo Lake,” 
to the east of the Mackenzie delta; and 
he proved that there are really five lakes, 
connected only by narrow channels, and 
that the most northerly of these communi- 
cates with Liverpool Bay on the Polar 
Sea. The result of these researches is 
embodied in an excellent map, the data 
for which were collected with difficulty, 
in temperatures constantly below zero. 
There are also some good photographs, of 
which more than half represent scenes on 
Canadian rivers and at the fur-trading forts. 
Like most pioneers in these regions, Mr. 
Harrison often came perilously near to star- 
vation ; and he owed his success to adoptin 
the mode of life of the Eskimo, to whose go 
qualities he pays a high tribute. His 
chapter on the two tribes with which he 
was associated is interesting, but does not 
contain much that is new. He did not 
fall in with Capt. Mikkelsen’s ship, and 
perhaps that is the reason why his three 
attempts to spell the captain’s name are 
all unsuccessful. The account of his 
adventures makes pleasant reading; it is 
plentifully strewn with allusions to Dickens, 
“tags”? from Virgil, and occasional puns 
—which do not always look their best in 
print, even when they are explained in a 
foot-note. 

The final chapter unfolds a scheme for 
reaching the Pole which is of a distinctly 
novel character, for it involves a winter 
sledge-journey from Banks Land to Spitz- 
bergen, across the Pole. It is in the area 
included in this journey that Mr. Harrison 
expects to find his unknown “ continent ”’ ; 
and we cannot but think that, in naming 





this book, he has used a title which would | 
more fitly belong to the record of his future 
expedition—if he ever returns from it. 
He firmly believes that there is land at 
the Pole, but he gives no reason for this | 
belief ; and Arctic explorers generally are 
of opinion that if lan 
Basin—that is, north of the 85th parallel 
—it can only be in this very quarter, in 
the shape of small islands beyond the Parry 
Archipelago. But if land exists in large 
masses—which from the known direction 
of the Polar currents is most improbable— 
Mr. Harrison will find it an insuperable 
obstacle to the execution of his plan. The 
only difficulties which he recognizes are 
those of carrying supplies and evading open- 
water lanes. But he has forgotten that 
land is the invariable cause of formidable 
ice-pressures in the sea that surrounds it, 
and that it was only at a distance from land 
that Commander Peary and Capt. Cagni were 
able to make good progress in their sledge- 
journeys over the Arctic ice. On the other 
hand, if he meets with no land, his sledges 
will be drifted hither and thither, like the 
Fram and the Jeannette, at the mercy of 
the winds and currents. Nor is he con- 
sistent with regard to the open-water lanes 
which caused the failure of Mr. Peary’s 
last attempt. On p. 60 he conjectures that 
the bow-head whale spends the winter in 
a large *‘polynia”’ or open-water space 
north of Alaska; but when advocating 
his scheme on p. 281 he says of the same 
“polynia’’ and others that they would 
be frozen over in winter. He makes nothing 
of the danger of winter travelling during 
the dark months, ignoring the fact that Com- 
mander Peary, during a far shorter December 
journey, lost nearly all his toes from frost- 
bite. Mr. Harrison thinks that such a 
journey without Eskimo would be fruitless. 
But when he was at Herschel Island he 
found it impossible to persuade the Eskimo 
to accompany him even in short trips over 
the ocean ice; and he describes them 
generally as too independent to work 
under a master. It would be cruel to 
employ them on such a journey without 
explaining to them its length and dangers; 
and if he did so, they would probably refuse, 
except on condition of taking their families, 
which would of course be impossible. For 
these reasons—and others—we consider Mr. 
Harrison’s scheme visionary. If the region 
which he seeks to traverse is ever thoroughly 
explored, it can only be in a drifting ship 
of the same build as the Fram. 








OMNIA SOMNIA. 
DAwN drives the dreams away, yet some abide. 
Once, in a tide of pale and sunless weather, 
I dreamed I wandered on a bare hillside, 
When suddenly the birds sang all together. 
Still it was winter, even in the dream ; 
There was no leaf nor bud nor young grass 
springing ; 
The skies shone cold above the frost-bound 
stream : 
It was not spring, and yet the birds were singing. 
Blackbird and thrush and plaintive willow-wren, 
Chaffinch and lark and linnet, all were calling ; 
A golden web of music held me then, 
Innumerable voices, rising, falling. 
O, never do the birds of April sing 
More sweet than in that dream I still remember : 
Perchance the heart may keep its songs of spring 
Even through the wintry dream of life’s 
December. 
ROsAMUND MARRIOTT WATSON. 





HOW LEIGH HUNT TREATED 
SHELLEY’S LETTERS. 
Leigh Hunt is one of the last people 
whom one would accuse of disloyalty to the 
memory of his two illustrious friends Shelley 


exists in the Polar | 





and Keats; and yet it is but too true that 
any letter of Shelley published by Hunt 


| needs very careful scrutiny whenever the 


opportunity of consulting the holograph 
occurs. I have before me for the first time, 
by the courtesy of Messrs. H. Sotheran & 
Co., the poet’s autograph letter, as it passed 
through the post, dated the 27th of Sep- 
tember, 1819, when the Shelleys were at 
Leghorn. The variations which it shows 
from the text as given in my library edition 
of Shelley’s works (Prose, 1880, vol. iv. 
pp. 126-9) are not of capital importance ; 
but they fully justify the general principle 
of editorship asserted above. When I 
printed the letter in 1880, it was from a 
mere collation of Hunt’s and Mrs. Shelley’s 
printed versions: the manuscript was not 
forthcoming,though sought diligently enough. 
Again in 1895, when I dealt with Shelley’s 
letters to Hunt in ‘ Literary Anecdotes of 
the Nineteenth Century,’ in a contribution 
called ‘A Bundle of Letters from Shelley to 
Leigh Hunt,’ I had not seen the holograph, 
or I should have included the letter, as I 
did that of the 3rd of September, 1819, 
for the sake of completing and revising it, 
although the object of printing the ten 
letters then published was to give the public 
something new of Shelley’s. It is true that 
Mr. Thomas J. Wise had printed in 1894, 
in @ private issue of thirty copies, all the 
letters of Shelley to Hunt which he could 
then ascertain to be extant, whether pub- 
lished or unpublished, including most of 
those in the bundle. But in that charmingly 
printed book, wherein the letters had been 
collated with the autographs as far as they 
were then available, this particular letter 
remained as I left it in 1880, save for two 
seemingly accidental omissions of words 
and an attempt to explain a small blank 
space, which does not turn out to be the 
right explanation, and was of course con- 
jectural. Both Mr. Wise and I were at 
that time already adopting the useful plan 
of setting out the addresses in full when 
publishing letters ; and, as this was perforce 
not done in the privately printed book so 
far as this particular letter was concerned, 
I will at once furnish the following copy of 
the address :— 


> Leigh Hunt Esq 

& Examiner Office 
Dy 19 Catharine Street 
= Strand 

4 London 


The postmark is “F.P.0. Oc. 12 1819” ; 
and the heading is “Monday I. Livorno, 
Septr 271819.” The calligraphy throughout 
the letter is fine and characteristic, and 
seems to me to be quite easy to read, even 
where Hunt failed to decipher a word. 


It is scarcely needful to apologize for 
circumstantiality in describing and com- 
pleting a truncated letter in which Shelley 
liberates his soul on the relative merits of 
Dante, Petrarch, Boccaccio, Ariosto, and 
Tasso, even though there is nothing to add 
about these great folk or Raphael and 
Michelangelo, also both mentioned by way 
of illustration. Familiar and intimate parti- 
culars which editors in the first half of last 
century ordinarily modified or omitted are 
often essential to the perception of the 
writer’s frame of mind. Leaving aside insig- 
nificant details of spelling and pointing, I 
note that in the second mention of the 
two poets placed by Shelley above his 
beloved prose-poet Boccaccio, he writes 
‘“* Petrarch and Dante,’ which. Hunt altered 
to ‘‘Dante and Petrarch ’’—justified from 
the standpoint of editorial probity in 
1828 by the fact that his friend had used 
that order earlier in the letter, and 
assuredly did not mean to exalt Petrarch 
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above Dante. Hunt diluted the sentence | as told, which strikes me as unnatural: the 


“*In vain do we seek in the finest passages 
of Ariosto,” &c., by printing fine for finest, 
and spoilt the pleasant exclamatory note 
on Boccaccio, ‘‘ What descriptions of nature 
are those in his little introductions to every 
new day !’’—wherein he printed there for 
those. This I think was a mere matter of 
haste ; but I am glad to note that Shelley 
himself confirms my text of 1880 in both 
respects. 

The Bocca bacciata passage suffered some- 
thing from Hunt’s editorial discretion and 
Mrs. Shelley’s bashfulness ; 





for she must | 


have had access to the MS. in order to | 
| follows :— 
mean to give the dear playful-serious poet | 
| which you will have received, the following verse 


restore what she did restore; and now I 


the full advantage of my own unabashed 
indiscretion, if your readers are pleased 


in this twentieth century to call it so, by | 


transcribing the passage exactly as he 
wrote it :— 


“* He [Boccaccio] is a moral casuist, the opposite | 


of the (Christian, Stoical,] ready made & worldly 
system of morals. [Do you remember one little 
remark or rather maxim of his, the application 
of which might do some good to the common 
narrow minded conceptions of love ‘ Bocca 
bacciata non perde ventura; anzi rinnuova, 
come fa la luna.’ If you shew this to Marianne 
give my love to her and tell her that I don’t 
mean XXXXX.... Gia cksccltcse 
Hunt omitted all that I have enclosed in 
brackets—only printing the sixteen words 
left outside in the cold. Mrs. Shelley 
restored “Christian, Stoical,” and from 
““Do you remember ” to “luna” all except 
“the application of "—in the omission of 
which I am unable to follow her thought. 
Hunt also omitted the whole of the para- 
graph next following, about Mrs. Shelley’s 
expected confinement; but she herself 
restored so much of it as I have not now 
given within brackets :— 

““We expect Mary to be confined towards 
the end of October, [& one of our motives in 
e+ to Florence is to have the attendance of 

- Bell, a famous Scotch surgeon, who will be 
there....I should feel some disquietude in en- 
trusting her to the best of the Italian practi- 
tioners.—] The birth of a child will probably 
relieve her from some part of her present melan- 
choly depression.” 

Mrs. Shelley printed retrieve for relieve, 
not very blameworthily, for she may easily 














have been misled by the phantasm of a | - . Pips = 
| festivities, including what the British public 


cross belonging to a ¢ in the word the written 
back to back with relieve. 

In the passage about Charles Lloyd and 
Bishop Berkeley, the phrase “on which 
I had founded much of my persuasions re- 
garding the imagined cause of the Universe ” 
is corrupted by both editors, with some 
trifling excuse, by substituting the awkward 
expression as regarded for the easy colloquial 
regarding used by Shelley. 

The next variation or two have to do 
with that part of the letter which is backed 
by the very heavily written address and 
slightly mutilated by the process of unsealing ; 
and I had better transcribe the passage, 
indicating in brackets what no self-respecting 
editor in the twentieth century, fo lowing 
the example established in the last thirty- 
five years or so of the nineteenth, should 
venture to insert without that form of con- 
fession :— 

“Of Lamb you know my opinion; & you can 
bear witness to the regret which I felt when I 


learned that the calumny of an enemy had | 


(depr]ived me of his society whilst in England. 

*" Ollier [tells] me that the Quarterly are going 
to review me[;] I suppose [it w]ill be a pretty 
morsel, & as I am acquiring a taste for humour 
& drollery I confess I am curious to see it—I have 
sent my Prometheus Unbound to Peacock—if 
you ask him for it—he will shew it you—I think 
it will please you—”’ 


The word torn out which I have presumed 
to be éells Hunt and Mrs. Shelley supplied 


|for the gaiety. The magazines, 








word morsel they seem to have found 
illegible ; and it was the gap they left for it 
that Mr. Wise accounted for by the words 
“paper torn.” The paper turns out not 
to be torn there; and the word does not 
really admit of the shadow of a doubt. 
Peacock is written in full—not “P.” as 
Hunt and Mrs. Shelley gave it. I can but 
conjecture that in the next paragraph, 
where Shelley wrote plainly ‘‘ Mary wrote 
to you,” it was mere accident that caused 
the two editors to leave out “to you.” 
There is an unfinished and cancelled para- 
graph immediately after this, reading as 


“IT omitted in the transcription of my poem 


which comes after the line.’’ 


This I have been at the pains to decipher 
and set out from motives of common honesty; 
for if, as I cannot but assume, it relates to 
‘The Mask of Anarchy’ written out by Mrs. 
Shelley and elaborately revised by Shelley 
himself, the word transcription might, 
though not of necessity, be held to show that 
the poet did not dictate that poem from a 
rougher MS. to his wife, as I suggested in 
my commentary of 1876. 

There are two postscripts to this letter— 
both unimportant; but we may as well 
have them for what they are worth. The 
first, written by Shelley immediately below 
his initials, is :— 

“You will probably soon see Mr. Gisborne. 
I think I told you about him before.” 

The second, written by Mrs. Shelley on 
one of the doublings—she was great on the 
utilization of doublings as a part of the 
art of letter-writing in the early nineteenth 
century—reads as follows :— 

** Direct your letters ferma in Posta Firenze.” 

H. Buxton Forman. 








OMAR AND THE FITZGERALD 
CENTENARY. 


WE hear people everywhere complaining 
that they are “fed up” with centenaries 
of our great men. The phrase is slangy, 
and seems ungratefully to ignore the chief 
purpose of such celebrations, which is to 
promote occasions for dining and other 


| regards as oratory from the eminent, who 


need know little of the ostensible excuse 
which 
generally cast a careless eye on literature 
not of the “topical” sort, overflow with 
articles on the dead lion of the day; and 
the general press, instructed for the occasion, 
repeats old stories with an engaging air of 
novelty, slays the slain with resolute virtue, 
and ignores as often as not the real pioneers 
who have made the hero’s life clear and 
vindicated his position. Sometimes, it is 
true, direct oral information is provided, as 
when Sir Frederick Bridge explained to a 
distinguished audience collected by the 
British Academy the plot of ‘Comus.’ But 
such recognition of the limits of knowledge 
is rare, and for the most part our celebrators 
and their commentators are content to talk 
vaguely of greatness (a word now staled by 
the ignoble uses of advertisement), world- 
message, influence, &c., without descending 
to details involving critical knowledge and 
study. To improve on this state of things 
in the case of so popular a figure as Omar 
Khayyam (which means FitzGerald’s version 
or perversion of the ‘ Rubaiyat’) is possibly 
a hopeless task. Still, we may attempt to 
say something about the claims put forward 
for the book and its author. 

In the first place, it is necessary to set 
forth a few plain facts concerning the 
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Persian Omar and the collection of poetry 
which passes under his name. How was he 
regarded by his contemporaries ? What 
rank does he hold among the Persian poets ? 
Did he actually write the ‘ Rubdiyaét’ or 
any large proportion of them? And if go, 
have we any means of discovering his 
enuine handiwork? The researches of 

uropean Orientalists during the last twelve 
years enable us to give a definite answer to 
these questions, which obviously have an 
important bearing on the discussion that 
still rages round the philosophy and person- 
ality of Omar. 

The oldest and most authentic accounts 
of his life show that his contemporary as 
well as his posthumous reputation rested 
almost exclusively on his scientific emi- 
nence. He was a learned astronomer 
and mathematician, and also a successful 
astrologer, though it was remarked 
that he had no great belief in astro- 
logical predictions. Like many _ intellec- 
tual Moslems who went beyond the strict 
warrant of the Koran, he was accused 
of being a freethinker and materialist. 
This charge does not amount to much, if 
we consider by whom it was made. That 
he was no mystic at heart may be gathered 
from the uncomplimentary terms applied 
to him by a well-known mystical doctor. 
It is recorded that he wrote occasional 
verse of an irreligious character, but in the 
ancient biographies of Persian poets his 
name is mentioned only fortuitously, and 
even at the present day his countrymen do 
not esteem him as anything better than a 
poet of the third class. Whether their 
verdict is just we are no longer in a position 
to decide. It has been proved that a large 
number of the quatrains attributed to Omar 
are to be found in the works of other poets, 
and were really composed by them. To 
these demonstrably spurious quatrains, the 
total of which might be doubled or trebled 
by an exhaustive investigation, we must 
add many more belonging to anonymous 
authors, which have been swept from all 
sides into the original stock ; for, as Omar 
gradually came to be looked upon as the 
prince of Persian quatrain-writers, the 
copyists followed in his case a maxim put 
in the mouth of the Prophet—‘“* Whatever 
good thing has been said, I have said it.” 
Thus the collection, as it has come down to 
us, is the result of a process of accumulation 
extending over six hundred years. It is 
impossible to identify tlie genuine minority 
among the mass of spurious immigrants, 
and except in one or two instances we 
cannot say of any single quatrain that it 
was certainly written by Omar himself. On 
a moderate reckoning, three-fourths of the 
quatrains ascribed to him are not his. 

Bearing these facts in mind, the reader 
may judge what is likely to be the value of 
a personal system of philosophy constructed 
from such materials, and at the same time 
he will see how natural it is that Omar 
should be variously depicted as an Epicurean 
sage, & fervent mystic, a mocking free- 
thinker, a gay sybarite, or a melancholy 
moralist. In truth, the ‘ Rubdiyat’ are a 
mirror of Persian life during the Middle 
Ages: they represent many diverse schools 
of thought, many discordant shades of 
opinion, many conflicting views of the 
world; they express, not the changing 
moods of a single person, but the rich and 
manifold genius of-the whole Persian race. 
So far as Omar was a typical Persian, we 
can find him in the poems with which he is 
for ever associated, but where, it is to be 
feared, his distinctive personality is for 
ever submerged. 

f the Persian original reveals little or 
nothing of Omar, the English paraphrase 
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cannot be expected to yield more light. In 
making it FitzGerald selected with fine 
taste only those stanzas which were best 
suited to his purpose and most in harmony 
with his philosophy. It was inevitable that 
he should introduce fresh currents of modern 
speculation ; and even when he renders the 
general sense accurately he often gives it a 
peculiar turn of his own. What he has done, 
and done magnificently, is to transfuse 
some leading and characteristic ideas of 
Persian literature into English poetry. 
Beyond this, there is no evidence that his 
view of life specially coincided with Omar’s 
rather than with that of many other Persian 
contributors to the anthology. Doubtless 
FitzGerald believed that he was reshapin; 

Omar alone, though he deliberately adde 

a few Oriental touches suggested by his 
wider reading, and we dare say he would 
have dealt severely with any iconoclast 
who told him that his “large infidel”’ was 
not merely “two,” but a multitude of, 
“single gentlemen rolled into one.” 








‘““BIBLIOTHECA LINDESIANA.” 


StupEnts of English history have long 
been indebted to the Earl of Crawford for 
the only works dealing with royal proclama- 
tions from the accession of the Tudors—his 
‘Handlist’ of 1886, followed in 1893-1901 
by a larger volume indicating in a single-line 
entry the date and purport of each pro- 
clamation then known, and the libraries— 
if any—in which a copy could be seen. To 
those acquainted with the importance of 
these documents it will seem incredible that 
this was the first attempt at a complete 
enumeration of them. No official record of 
them is, or ever has been, kept. They do 
not all appear in the Gazette. No copy of 
them is filed for reference at the British 
Museum; and though many of them are 
on record at the Public Record Office, a 
large proportion seem, for no apparent 
reason, not to have gone through the regular 
course. A few of them have been reprinted, 
in the great historical collections, Rymer, 
Rushworth, Nalson, &c.; but the great 
bulk of them are unknown to all but the 
most persevering students. 

In his preface to the ‘ Handlist’ of 1893 
Lord Crawford sketched out a scheme for 
a complete catalogue of a collection of pro- 
clamations, which has been carried out under 
his direction by Mr. Robert Steele, and the 
catalogue is nearly ready for issue, as a new 
instalment of the “Bibliotheca Lindesiana.” 
In it every known proclamation of England, 
Treland, and Scotland from 1485 to 1714, 
issued under the authority of the monarch 
or other ruling body, has been catalogued. 
Each entry consists of a complete biblio- 
graphical description of the proclamation, 
where it exists as a broadside, or in some cases 
in Scotland as a folio tract, with a special 
notation, devised for the purpose, to distin- 
guish between various editions ; a summary 
of the contents of the proclamation, omitting 
verbiage, but reproducing all its essential 
Statements ; a list of the libraries in which 
copies may be seen, in the case of public 
libraries giving the press-marks ; a note of 
the entry on the Patent Roll or other official 
tecord ; and a list of works in which the 
proclamation is printed in full or in great 
part. The historical student will thus have 
all his matter indicated, and find the greater 
part of the labour of reference done. 

The full index contains every proper 
name mentioned in the proclamations—a 
point to which Lord Crawford attaches 
Much importance. It need hardly be said 


the scope of the catalogue has been enlarged 
during the periods of the Civil War and the 
Revolution to include all broadsides issued 
by the governing bodies on either side— 
Parliament, Army Generals, Committee of 
Estates, Confederate Catholics, &c., as well 
as the King or Lord Lieutenant. The docu- 
ments here calendared will be found to add 
greatly to our knowledge of the history of 
England during the Civil War and under the 
Commonwealth, and of Ireland under the 
Stuarts; while for Scotland they are for 
long periods the sole records of the activity 
of the Privy Council. A full historical intro- 
duction and an appendix of documents will 
complete the volumes. 

Previous issues of the “‘ Bibliotheca Lin- 
desiana’”’ have been, as students are aware, 
printed in very small numbers, and are only 
accessible in libraries to which they have 
been presented by the Earl of Crawford, 
but the importance of the subject has led 
him to allow a small edition to be published 
shortly, under the title of ‘ Tudor and Stuart 
Proclamations,’ by the Oxford University 
Press. Students of constitutional history 
will therefore be able for the first time, 
thanks to Lord Crawford’s munificence, 
to compare side by side the proclamations 
and ordinances of the King in Council with 
the laws of the King in Parliament. 








LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 
ENGLISH. 


Theology. 

Bennett (Rev. W. H.), Old Testament History, 6d. net. One 
of the Century Bible Handbooks. 

De Mill (Richard Mead), The Foundation and the Super- 
structure; or, The Faith of Christ and the Works of 
Man, 12/6 net. 

Figgis (Rev. J. N.), The ag and Human Needs, 4/6 net. 

e Hulsean Lectures delivered before the University 
of Cambridge, 1908-9, with additional sermons, and 
Appendix containing notes. 

Lintern (W.), Creation and Grace, 3/ net. An exposition of 
the first three chapters of Genesis and their harmony 
with science. New Edition. 

Mackintosh (Prof. R.), Christian Ethics. Another of the 
Century Bible Handbooks, 

Manual of Occasional Offices for the Use of the Clergy, 
4/net. Compiled by the Rev. J. L. Saywell, assisted by 
two clergymen of the diocese of Worcester. Contains 
primitive collects, formule, tables, and lists. 

Scott-Moncrieff (Rev. C. E.), St. John, Apostle, Evangelist, 
and Prophet, 4/6 net.—St. Mark and the Triple Tradi- 
tion, 2/6 net. 

Sunday School Quarterly, Vol. L., No. 1, April, 3d. Edited 
by the Rev. J. A. Pearson. 

Wakerley (J. E.), The Making of Moral Manhood, 2/6 


Law. 

Aske (R. W.), The Law relating to Custom and the Usages 
of Trade, 1 

Chapman (A. B. W. and M. W.), The Status of Women 
under the English Law, 2/6 net. 

Lawyer’s Manual of Reference, 1909, 15/ net. 

Maclean (A. H. H.), The Law concerning Secondary and 
Preparatory Schools, 15/ net. 


Fine Art and Archeology. 

Baldry (A. Lys), Burne-Jones, 1/6 net. Illustrated with 
8 reproductions. One ofthe Masterpieces in Colour. 
Bensusan (S. L.), Holbein, 1/6 net. Illustrated with 
8 reproductions. Another of the Masterpieces in 

Colour. 

Berenson (Bernhard), The Florentine Painters of the 
Renaissance, with an Index to their Works, 5/ net. 
Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 

Braithwaite (Rev. P. R. P.), The Church Plate of Hamp- 
shire, 31/6 net. 

Carotti (Dr. G.), A History of Art: Vol. IL., Part I., Early 
Christian and Neo-Oriental Art, European Art north of 
the Alps, 5/net. Translated by Beryl de Zoete, and 
contains 360 illustrations. 

Palestine Exploration Fund, Quarterly Statement, April, 
2/6—Annual Report and Accounts for the Year 1908. 
Richmond (Sir W. B.), Inaugural Address delivered on the 
Occasion of the Opening of the First Exhibition of the 

North British Academy, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1/ 

Three Great Modern Painters: Leighton, Burne-Jones, 

Whistler, 5/ net. 


tains 164 full-page plates. 
Poetry and Drama. 
Allen (Immo §S.), The Garden of Love, and other Poems, 
/6 net. 


Music. 

Catalogue of the Allen A. Brown Collection of Music in the 
Public ne of the City of Boston: Vol. L Part I. 
A—Boosey; Part II. Boosey—Concertos: Part IIL 
Concertos—For, 1 dol. each. 





that the two volumes contain many more 
entries than the ‘ Handlist’ of 1893-1901 ; 


Political Economy. 
Forbes (Alexander), Tariff Reform : a Plea for Fair Trade, 
| 1). Addresses delivered between 1882 and 1889. 


White (Gleeson), Master Painters of Britain, 5/ net. Con- 


Henderson (C. R.), Industrial Insurance in the United 
States, 9/ net. 
Scottish Bankers Magazine, Vol. L., No. L., April, 1/. The 


journal of the Institute of Bankers of Scotland. 


History and Biography. 

Book of the Old Edinburgh Club, Vol. I. Contains papers 

on old Edinburgh houses, the embalming of Montrose, 

an old debating society, &c. 

Conder (Col. C. R.), The City of Jerusalem, 12/net. The 
object of the volume is to present in a convenient form 
the results of research and exploration concerning the 
history and buildings of Jerusalem. 

Cowan (S.), Three Celtic Earldoms, Atholl, Strathearn, 
Menteith: Critical and Historical Recital so far as 

_ known, 2/6 net. 

Edicts of Asoka, 21/ net. Edited in English, with an intro- 
duction and commentary, by Vincent A. Smith. The 
volume has been prepared at the request of Dr. Ananda 
K. Coomaraswamy, in order to provide lovers of dainty 
books, who do not care for antiquarian and philo- 
logical lore, with a readable version of Asoka’s sermons 

_ and otber records in an attractive form. 

Finlayson (Rev. A. R. M.), Life of Canon Fleming, Vicar of 
St. Michael’s, Chester Square, 6/ net. 

Fresh Leaves and Green Pastures, by the Author of 
* Leaves from a Life,’ 10/ net. 

— (Lieut.-ColL A. C. P.), Louis XVI. and Marie 

ntoinette, 2 vols., 24/net. With photogravure plates 
and other illustrations, 

inne re C.), The Conquest of the Great Northwest, 2 vols., 

net. 

Mason (A. J.), Memoir of George Howard Wilkinson, 2 vols., 
28/ net. An account of the Bishop of Truro who 
became Primus of the Scottish Church. Illustrated. 

Neeser (R. W.), Statistical and Chronological History of 
the United States Navy, 1775—1907, 2 vols., 50/ net. 

Scots Peerage, founded on Wood’s edition of Sir Robert 
Douglas’s Peerage of Scotland: Vol. VI., Marchmont— 
Oxfuird. Edited by Sir J. Balfour Paul. For review 
of Vol. V., see Athen., Sept. 19, 1908, p. 382. s 

Writings of George Washington, 10/6 net. Edited, with 
introduction and notes, by Lawrence B. Evans, The 
first volume of a series called Writings of American 
Statesmen. 

Geography and Travel. 

Handbook of Travel-Talk, 3/6. A collection of questions, 
phrases, and vocabularies in English, French, German, 
and Italian. New Edition. 

Kelly's — of Lancashire, 1909, 35/ 

Pier (G. Chatfield), Inscriptions of the Nile Monuments, 
21/net. A book of reference for tourists, wlth 120 illus- 
trations and a ~ 

Watney (C.) and Lloyd (Mrs. Herbert), Motoring in India 
5/net. A guide to the tourist and resident. 


Philology. 

Berg (P. J. van den), Per Istrade Aperte. Parts 2 and 3, 
3/ net. each. New practical method of learning 
Italian. 

Harbottle (T. B.) and Dalbiac (Col. P. a) Dictionary of 
Quotations (Italian), 3/6 net. With indexes of authors 
and subjects. 

Meycliar (Leo), English-Russian and Russian - English 
Engineering Dictionary, 2/6 net. 

Pallis (A.), The Twenty-Seeond Book of the Iliad, with 
Critical Notes. The Preface is mainly concerned with 
considerations on metre. 

School-Books. 

Chatwin (G. A. F. M.), A First Précis Book, 2/6. Selected 
English passages for précis-writing. : 

Selections from the Poems of Robert Browning, 1/. With 
introduction and notes by Mrs. M. G. Glazebrook. Part 
of English Literature for Secondary Schools. 


Science. 
inti of the Middlesex Hospital. Clinical Series, No. 1, 


net. 

Equinox, Vol. L, No. 1, 5/. The official organ of the A.A., 
the review of Scientific Iluminism. 

Glossina palpalis, Rob.-Desv., and the Means of Prevention 
of Sleeping Sickness. Reprinted from The Sleeping 
Sickness Bureau Bulletin, No. 3. 

Influence of Heredity on Disease, with Special Reference to 
Tuberculosis, Cancer, and Diseases of the Nervous 
System, 4/6 net. A discussion by Sir W.S. Church 
(Introductory Address), Sir W. R. Gowers (Diseases of 
the Nervous System), A. Latham (Tuberculosis), and 
E. F. Bashford (Cancer). From the Proceedings of the 
Royal Society of Medicine, 1909. 

Master Telegraph Code, 50/ net. 

Tolman (W. H.), Social Engineering, 8/6 net. 

Fiction. 

Adderley (J.), A Piece of New Cloth, 2/ net. A Church tale 
of the twentieth century, dealing with the difficulty 
felt by many in combining active work in the Church of 
the present day with a knowledge of the effects of 
modern scientific criticism when applied to conventional 
Christianity. i 

Banks (E.), The Mystery of Frances Farrington, 6/. 
Margaret, the heroine, is beautiful, and engaged to a 
man whom a lawyer tries to ruin. Margaret has a 
second personality as Frances Farrington, hence the 


mystery. 
Bourget (Paul), The Weight of the Name, 6/. Translated 
by George Burnham Ives. 
Campbell (Mrs. Vere), Render unto Cesar, 6/. A story of 
nance, love, and deceit. . 
Dalton (M.), Olive in Italy, 6/. Tells of an English girl— 
highly educated, but an orphan and penniless—who 
oes to seek her living in Italy. She sees life in a 
Goon hill-town, then in Florence, and later in Rome, 
and is brought into many unconventional situations. 
Grier (Sydney C.), A Young Man Married, 6/. Deals with 
the later stages of the Peninsular War, from the fall of 
Badajoz to the battle of Vittoria. 
Marriott (C.), When a Woman Woos, 6/. The story of a love- 
match after difficulties, 
Urquhart (M.), The Modelling of the Clay, 6/. A story of 
love and temptation. 





Wynne (May), For Church and Chieftain, 6/. An Irish story 
beginning in the year 1582, 
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General Literature. 

Dog World and Anti-Cat Review, written and illustrated 
by Dogs for Dogs with the assistance of Walter Emanuel, 
1/net. An amusing skit by the author of ‘ A Dog Day.’ 

Grayson (D.), Adventures in Contentment, 5/ net. The 
observations of a farmer on men and things. 

New Poor Law or No Poor Law. A description of the 
Majority and Minority Reports of the Poor Law Com- 
mission, with an introductory note by Canon Barnett. 

Seymour (C.), Speaking in Public: How to produce Ideas 
and How bey any Fluency, 3/ net. 

Stock Exchange Official Intelligencer, 1909, 50/ 

Wade-Evans (A. W.), Papers for Thinking Welshmen, 1/ 
net. New Edition. In Unwin’s Sociology Series. 

Pamphlets. 

Recantation, by J. M., 3d. net. A supplement to ‘ Shake- 
speare Self-Revealed.’ 

Some Common Objections: III. The Esthetic Argument. 
Issued by the Simplitied Spelling Society. 


FOREIGN. 


Bibliography. 
Katalog Literatury Naukowej Polskiej (Catalogue of Polish 
Scientific Literature), Vol VIIL., Parts L. and IL. 
Morel (E.), Bibliothéques: Essais sur le Développement des 
Bibliothéques publiques et de la Librairie dans les 
deux Mondes, 2 vols., 15m. 
History and Biography. 
Bardoux (J.), Silhouettes d’Outre-Manche, 3fr. 50. Sketches 
of prominent English politicians and others. 
Chalvet-Nastrac (Vicomte de), Les Projets de Restauration 
Monarchique et le Général Ducrot, Député et Com- 
mandant te 8e Corps d’Armée, d’aprés ses Mémoires et 
sa Correspondance, 7fr. 50. With portrait and fac- 
similes of autograph letters of the Comte de Chambord. 
Cor (R.), M. Anatole France et la Pensée contemporaine, 


r. 
ante (V.), Lykkemand og Niding vor Folkeet i Old- 


tiden. 
Nicolle (H.), Les Souverains en Pantoufles, 3fr. 50. 
Pingaud (L.), Jean de Bry, 1760-1835, 7fr. 50. 


Geography and Travel. 
Fougéres (G.), La Gréce, 15fr. One of the Guides Joanne. 


Philclogy. 

Langdon (S.), Sumerian and Babylonian Psalms. Trans- 
iterations in Roman characters, with English trans- 
lations on the facing pages. Dedicated by the author 
to M. V. Scheil, the Professor of Assyriology at the 

_Ecole des hautes Etudes, Paris. 

Roiron (F. X. M. J.), Etude sur l’Imagination auditive de 
Virgile. A thesis presented to the Faculty of Letters of 
the University of Paris. 

Fiction. 

Kistemaeckers (H.), A¢ropolis, 3fr. 50 

Tany (P.), Les deux Routes, 3fr. 50. 

General Literature. 

La Mésangére, Les Petits Mémoires de Paris, Vol. II. Rues 
et Interieurs; Vol. III. Le Carnet d’un Suiveur, 2fr. 
each. Both illustrated by Henri Boutet. 

*," All Books received at the Ofice up to Wednesday 
Morning will be included in this List unless previously 
noted. Publishers are requested to state prices when 
sending Books. 








Literary Gossip. 


Dr. HEINRICH FELBERMANN, proprietor 
and editor of The English Mail, is just 
finishing his reminiscences, which will ap- 
pear shortly under the title ‘Cut 
Leaves.’ The work will consist of three 
parts: Part. I. will describe his life in 
Paris, Part, If. his life in London, and 
Part IlI., his early years in Hungary, 
amongst medieval surroundings. 


Mr. WERNER LavRIE is publishing a 
new book by Mr. James Huneker, which 
will be called *‘ Egoists : a Book of Super- 
men’ It includes discussions of Stendhal, 
Anatole France, Max Stirner, Nietzsche, 
and M. Maurice Barrés. He is also pub- 
lishing for Miss Catherine Bates, author 
of ‘Do the Dead Depart?’ a new work 
entitled ‘Physical Science and Chris- 
tianity.” 

Messrs. WuirraKEer & Co. are to pub- 
lish during this month a ‘South African 
Parliamentary Manual’ on the lines of 
‘Dod’s Parliamentary Companion.’ The 
greater portion of the volume is devoted 
to South African Parliamentary procedure, 
both for public business and private 
Bills, and contains other useful inform- 
ation relating to South Africa, The work 





is compiled by Mr. E. M. O. Clough, 


! 
; 
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Clerk to the Transvaal Legislative Council. | 
| Shrewsbury collection of Latin and Greek 


SOMERVILLE CoLLEGE, OXFORD, is offer- 
ing for the third time a Research Fellow- 
ship, tenable for three years, for which 
application must be made before May 15th 
to Miss Darbishire, Somerville College. 
The two Fellows hitherto elected have 
done good work in foreign history and 
mineralogy. This year the Fellowship 
is open for the first time to students of 
Cambridge and Trinity College, Dublin, 
as well as Oxford. 

Mr. Pamir H. Lee WarnNER has 
retired from the firm of Chatto & Windus, 
and communications intended for him 
should for the present be addressed care of 
the Medici Society, 18, Albemarle Street, 
W. On May 25th Mr. Lee Warner will 
open an office at 38, Albemarle Street, 
from which address he will shortly begin 





the publication of works in literature and | 


the arts. 

THE death is announced in his eighty- 
seventh year of Mr. Alexander Ramsay, 
LL.D., for sixty-two years editor of The 
Banffshire Journal He furthered the in- 
terests of agriculture in every way in his 
power. He edited four volumes of ‘ The 
Polled Herd Book,’ acted as Secretary 
for the Aberdeen Angus Cattle Society, 
and edited the annual volume of the 
Herd Book for many years. He wrote a 
history of the work of the Highland Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. 

TRINITY CoLLEGE, DUBLIN, has added 
the first woman to its teaching staff, in the 
person of Miss Constantia Maxwell, who 
has been appointed assistant to the 
Professor of Modern History. 

Tue Kine or ITaLy opened at Rome, 
on Saturday last, the house in which 
Keats lived as a permanent memorial to 
him and Shelley. 

Messrs. Eyre & SportTiswoobE (Bible 
Warehouse) will issue about the end of 
this month ‘ The English Church Pageant 
Handbook,’ the official guide to the show 
at Fulham Palace, from June 10th to 16th. 


The English Review for April has two 
striking poems by Mr. Thomas Hardy, 
visions of ‘ London Nights.’ 

The Author for this month notes the 
grant of pensions of 50/. a year by the 
Pension Fund Committee of the Authors’ 
Society to Dr. Beattie Crozier and Mr. 
Richard Whiteing. It also includes a 
‘Report on the Sevenpenny Cloth-bound 
Copyright Novel’ by Messrs. A. Hope 
Hawkins, Maurice Hewlett, and Bernard 
Shaw. The Report discusses the influ- 
ence of the sevenpenny edition on the 
six-shilling novel, and is of great interest. 
The main conclusion reached is that the 
six-shilling edition should have a minimum 
run of two years before a cheaper issue 
is produced. 

CanoN Henry Houpen, whose death 
was announced on Friday in last week, 
had reached his ninety-fourth year. Edu- 
cated at Shrewsbury and Balliol, he was 
appointed Head Master of Uppingham 
School in 1847 and Durham Grammar 
School in 1853, a post which he held till 











1882. He was joint editor of the fourth 
edition of ‘Sabrine Corolla,’ the great 


verse, and published ‘The Symbolical 
Teaching of the Sanctuary ’ in 1849. 


Mr. James Migs, the bookseller of 
Guildford Street, Leeds, has issued an 
excellent catalogue of the antiquarian 
library of the late William Andrews, the 
author of many books, chiefly on subjects 
of bygone times. Nearly 1,300 books are 
described, many of them _ presentation 
copies with autograph inscriptions. In 
some cases autograph letters of an inter- 
esting character are included, in addition 
to Andrews’s quaint book-plate. 


WE hear with regret of the death on 
Saturday Jast of Mr. Alfred Slate, who was 
something like an Atheneum institution, 
having been employed on the paper for no 
fewer than sixty-four years. Mr. Slate 
was an excellent worker, and maintained 
his vigour and interest till the end. As 
a young man he had a wonderful likeness 
to Tom Hood, who in early days was fre- 
quently to be seen at the Atheneum office. 
He retired from the management of the 
Atheneum Press eleven years ago, though 
he continued to visit the office, and give 
valued advice to the younger generation. 
He had reached his eighty-ninth year. 

Two new members were elected last 
week to the Académie Francaise. M. 
Jean Aicard succeeds (after eight ballots) 
to the chair of Francois Coppée, and M. 
René Doumic to that of M. Gaston 
Boissier. M. Aicard has written various 
volumes of verse, and also had success 
as a novelist. M. René Doumic is well 
known as a literary critic, and lecturer. 


Mr. WERNER Laurie has arranged with 
Pierre Loti to issue an English edition of 
* La Mort de Phile.’ 


OnE of the best-known American biblio- 
philes, Mr. Augustus Toeteberg, died 
recently at the age of eighty-five. Born 
in Germany, Mr. Toeteberg settled in the 
United States in 1844, and soon became 
famous for his skill in extra-illustrating 
books. Perhaps his greatest work in this 
direction was the Douay Bible, which he 
illustrated for the late Augustin Daly, 
and on which he spent twenty years. 
This was in 42 volumes, with upwards of 
8,000 prints, drawings, &c., and realized 
5,544 dollars at the sale in 1900. 

THE death is also announced of the 
popular American novelist Mrs. Elinor 
Macartney Lane, a descendant of an old 
Irish family settled in Maryland. Mrs. 
Lane published her first novel. ‘ Mills of 
God,’ in 1901; three years later her his- 
torical romance, ‘ Nancy Stair,’ came out ; 
and her last novel, ‘ Katrine,’ was pub- 
lished only shortly before her death. Her 
books enjoyed a wide popularity through- 
out America. 

Amone Parliamentary Publications of 
interest we note : Abstract of Accounts of 
the University of St. Andrews (3d.) ; and 
Report to the Poor Law Commission 
on Poor Law Medical Relief in certain 
Unions in England and Wales, by Dr. 
MecVail (3s. 1d.). 
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SCIENCE 
—= 


Psyche’s Task. By J. G. Frazer. 
millan & Co.) 


THis (we presume expanded) lecture to 
the Royal Society is on the use of super- 
stition in establishing certain funda- 
mental principles of human society by the 
fear of spirits of the departed punishing 
certain acts, which would otherwise be 
frequently done, and would prove very 
detrimental to the progress of man. Hence 
in this book the belief in a future life is 
shown to have a great social value in 
primitive society. Nevertheless we come 
upon the following remarkable caveat 
from the author :— 

“It might be maintained that no belief 

has done so much to retard the economic, 
and thereby the social, progress of Mankind 
as the belief in the immortality of the soul, 
for this belief has led race after race, genera- 
tion after generation, to sacrifice the real 
wants of the living to the imaginary wants 
of the dead. The waste and destruction of 
life and property which this faith has 
entailed are enormous and _ incalculable. 
But I am not here concerned with the dis- 
astrous and deplorable consequences, the 
unspeakable follies and crimes and miseries, 
which have flowed in practice from the 
theory of a future life.” 
He proceeds to show that nevertheless 
this horrid folly has been a powerful agent 
in the protection of human life from 
murder. 

The ordinary reader, in the face of 
these conflicting benefits and injuries 
arising from a primitive instinct, would 
naturally explain them by holding the 
instinct to be sound and useful, but liable 
to much abuse and misapplication in 
practice. Dr. Frazer prefers to hold 
that it is unsound and mischievous in 
itself, but that it accidentally leads to 
an actual diminution of the rudenesses 
and violences of savage life. The author’s 
unconcealed antagonism to Christianity 
in his other books is probably the reason 
why he adopts the second, and to us less 
logical conclusion. At all events he 
shows that in giving authority to kings 
and chiefs, in protecting life and property 
from outrage, in limiting promiscuous 
sexual intercourse, the fear of punishment 
from unseen spirits, generally of deceased 
ancestors, or victims of violence, has been 
an agent far more powerful than ordinary 
legislation. He has hardly stated the two 
principal reasons adequately. The first 
is that supernatural agents are expected 
to reward virtue, whereas human laws 
confine themselves to restraining vice. 
Secondly, in the latter case the culprit 
may easily evade the detection of men: 
he cannot escape the more intimate and 
penetrating survey of the spiritual world. 
Hence the primitive man comes to feel 
the whole of life under this control—a 
control enforced by tremendous sanctions 
which the lawgiver cannot command. 

In the space at his command Dr. Frazer 
has not told us how far universal are the 
beneficial superstitions which he illustrates 
from various parts of the world with his 
usual learning. Js it universa) that homi- 


(Mac- 


| cide should be regarded as risky, or that 


incontinence in savage girls should be a 
grave social offence? We have often 
heard of savages who glory not only in 
killing an enemy in battle, but also in 
treacherous killing of a stranger, without 
the smallest fear of spiritual consequences. 
The heads or scalps of his victims are 
the greatest glory and ornament of many 
a savage warrior. 
certainly savage societies where young 


selves, without incurring any punishment 
or damaging their tribe, though when 
they marry their husbands may insist 


any delinquency with death. Are the 
numerous cases to the contrary frequent 
exceptions to primitive liberty, or are 
they the law? Perhaps the strange 
tyrannies of tabu are thought worth men- 
tioning by travellers, whereas ordinary 
loose conduct passes unnoticed. To 
answer such questions would, however, 
require Dr. Frazer’s vast learning. But 
even he confesses himself wholly at a loss 
to account for the very general existence 
of artificial restrictions on marriage, which 
amount among many savages to extend- 
ing the crime which we abhor as incest 
to cases which we regard as perfectly 
innocent. The instinct against “ breeding 
in ’”’ does not exist, so far as we yet know, 
in any of the lower animals. But what 
about plants? Is it true that in the case 
of bisexual plants, there are provisions 
that each tree or plant shall not be fer- 
tilized by itself, but by some other plant 
of the same species ? This, if true, points 
to a law of nature very remote and deep 
in its origin, and one of which traces 
might be found among the lower animals, 
if men would set themselves to study 
them from this particular point of view. 

Among the vagaries of superstition the 
most grotesque, as well as terrible, is the 
treatment allotted to a widower in some 
tribes of British New Guinea. From the 
moment his wife dies he is a disgraced 
outlaw who is barely allowed to live. 
We are not told, but we infer, that he is 
utterly precluded from making amends by 
marrying a second wife. That widows 
should be persecuted in this inhuman 
way is frequent enough among savages, 
and even among semi-civilized people ; 
but to treat the widower as a criminal 
is most strange. Such practices lead a 
careful thinker to exercise great caution 
in framing any general theory of human 
superstition; and for this very reason 
we have from Dr. Frazer many interesting 
observations, but no attempt to formulate 
general law. This new book is indeed 
short, but also very long, in the sense of 
the famous aphorism of Hippocrates: 
“ Life is short, but art long.” 








ASTRONOMICAL LITERATURE. 


A Treatise on Spherical Astronomy. By 
Sir Robert Ball, Lowndean Professor of 
Astronomy at Cambridge. (Cambridge, 
University Press.)—Sir Robert Ball is best 
known for his large number of popular 





books, which—particularly ‘ The Story of the 
Heavens’—are highly appreciated. But 





So also there are | *°: 
| Sclence. 


girls are perfectly free to indulge them- | 


the work now before us is of a different 
character, being a textbook on astronomy 
for students at the universities. Plato, 
we are told, had the words “ Let no one 
ignorant of geometry enter here” inscribed 
over the door of the Academy; and those 
who are ignorant of mathematics, including 
the differential and integral calculus, will 
not find much of this book within their grasp. 
But a knowledge of these is indispensable 
for students of the higher departments of 


Sir Robert speaks in high terms of the 
‘Lehrbuch der sphirischen Astronomie’ of 
Briinnow, which was published in 1861. 


| This was translated by Main, formerly 
| Chief Assistant at the Royal Observatory, 


upon the strictest conduct, and punish | 





Greenwich, and afterwards Radcliffe Ob- 
server at Oxford (the author himself pub- 
lished an English translation of the second 
edition in 1865). But Main subsequently 
brought out an excellent work on mathe- 
matical astronomy, which was supplemented 
by a smaller and more elementary one, 
called ‘Plane Astronomy,’ by his son, the 
late Mr. P. T. Main. The course of time, 
the recent rapid progress of astronomical 
discovery, and the introduction of many 
new methods, have made the production 
of a new treatise on the subject a real 
need, and the task could not have fallen 
into more appropriate and competent 
hands than those of the present Lowndean 
Professor at Cambridge. In his Preface 
he tells us that by spherical astronomy he 
means that part of mathematical astro- 
nomy which lies between the vast domain 
of dynamical astronomy on the one hand 
and the multitudinous details of practical 
astronomy on the other; but that, whilst 
generally keeping within the limits thus 
indicated, he has “ not hesitated to transgress 
those limits now and then when there 
seemed to be good reason for doing so.” 
And, in fact, to describe modern methods 
it is sometimes necessary to refer to modern 
results and observations. Moreover, in the 
two concluding chapters some account is 
given (which could ill be spared) of the 
fundamental geometrical principles of astro- 
nomicalinstruments. Special attention may 
be directed to the sections on the solar 
parallax, giving all the modern methods 
of determining that fundamental unit of 
our system, and showing that though more 
refinements may be obtained by later 
observations of the small planet Eros, the 
value now adopted in the national ephe- 
merides (8°80) can hardly be more than 
0”:02 in error; to that on the heliocentric 
parallax of the fixed stars, of which a com- 
plete list of the satisfactory determinations 
up to the present time is given; and to 
those on the calculation of solar and lunar 
eclipses. The tracing of the laws of Kepler, 
and the consequent deduction of the great 
law of gravity by Newton, are lucidly ex- 
plained. Such articles as relate to the 
more important subjects are generally illus- 
trated by exercises; and in the selection of 
these preference has been given, not only 
to those which bear directly on the text, 
but also to such as have some special 
astronomical or mathematical interest, 
many being taken from the Tripos and 
College examinations at Cambridge. Prof. 
Newcomb, it may be remembered, pub- 
lished about three years ago a work on 
‘Spherical Astronomy,’ which was noticed 
in The Atheneum for Sept. Ist, 1906, 
p. 245; but it specially relates to matters 
bearing on the determination and reduction 


of the positions of the fixed stars and the 


formation of star-catalogues, and does not 
touch upon many of the portions of scientific 
astronomy here fully set out by Sir Robert 
Ball. The book, we may add, has been 
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rovided with a very careful and complete 
dex, and in every respect corresponds to 
the student’s need at the present time. 


The Heavens and their Story. By Annie 

S. D. Maunder and E. Walter Maunder. 
(Culley.)—Mr. Maunder, Superintendent of 
the Solar Department of the Royal Observa- 
tory, Greenwich, has produced a large num- 
ber of admirable works on the science to 
which he is devoted. For many years past 
he has had the valuable co-operation of his 
wife; and he tells us that the present 
publication, although it bears both their 
names, is in fact ost wholly her work, 
as he was prevented soon after its beginning 
from taking any further part in it. The 
volume is not intended as a textbook 
to teach astronomy, but has rather been 
written with the hope that readers may 
be drawn by it to study astronomy for them- 
selves, for “the heavens are telling stories 
of interest, stories of wonder, if we have 
but the eyes to see and the ears to hear.” 
t- The book is divided into four principal 
sections. In the first some of the lessons 
are dealt with which the open heavens, if 
watched with attention and thought, can 
teach us. In the second, much interesting 
information is given concerning what has 
been learnt about the sun by means of the 
telescope, the spectroscope, and photo- 
graphy, particularly with regard to the 
question, often asked nowadays, whether 
sunspots have any influence on the earth. 
The third is devoted to a few particulars 
respecting the planets and other members 
of the solar system, the design being to 
point out wherein they differ from the world 
which we inhabit. The fourth and con- 
cluding section touches lightly on the struc- 
ture of the stellar universe, and is intended 
to suggest rather than to describe the vast- 
ness and mystery of the great starry system, 
of which our sun and his family occupy 
a small and insignificant corner. If the 
highest praise of a book be that it corre- 
sponds fully and felicitously to the object 
of the author in composing it, such com- 
mendation may unstintingly be given to 
the work before us. Sir John Herschel, 
in the preface to his ‘ Outlines,’ remarks 
that he hopes few will be in the predicament 
of making it the last work on astronomy 
that they read, and no doubt Mrs. Maunder 
feels the same, none the less that three- 
quarters of a century have elapsed since 
Sir John’s treatise first appeared, and that 
the science has since undergone wonderful 
extension. But even those who have read 
many modern books on astronomy will find 
this very helpful, whilst those who begin 
their astronomical studies with it cannot 
fail to be led on to a quickened interest. It 
only remains to add that the illustrations 
are both numerous and of high excellence 
and authority. 








ANTHROPOLOGICAL NOTES. 


THE Hon. K. R. Dunpas supplies to Man 
for March an account of the Kikuyu divisions 
of the year (East Africa). They have two 
seasons: one of seven months, July to 
January ; the other of five months, Febru- 

to June. The month corresponding to 
July is one of little work—the men clear the 
grass, the women burn it, the weather is cool, 
and the boys and girls begin boring the lobes 
of their ears; August, the women dig up 
the fields ; Sapteushee, all work at preparing 
for the rains and sowing seed; October, 
all are busy weeding; November and 
December, the men do no work, the women 
and children keep the birds off the crops ; 
January, harvest. The arrangements in the 
second season are much the same. April is 


the circumcision month for boys and girls 
in the West, and is a time of feasting and 
dancing. Mr. Dundas does not state what 
is the circumcision month for the East, but 
it is one of the months of the first season 
(November ?). 

i. M. A. van Gennep, treating of a rg 
of making string bags by netting without a 
knot in the p>: ont district (Bast Africa), 
notes that a similar method is used in North 
Eastern Brazil by the Indians. 

Mr. Edge Partington illustrates and 
describes a collection of wooden chests for 
containing the remains of deceased chiefs 
in the possession of Mr. Alexander Turnbull 
of Wellington, New Zealand. No specimen 
of these rare objects is known to exist in 
this country. 

Dr. Seligmann illustrates and describes a 
type of canoe ornaments with magical 
significance from South-Eastern British New 
Guinea. They bear designs representing 
birds, and are supposed to be effectual in 
ensuring @ speedy and safe voyage. 

L’ Anthropologie (vol. xix. Nos. 5 and 6) 
contains an obituary notice, by M. Marcellin 
Boule, of Albert Gaudry, who died on 
November 27th in his eighty-second year. 
He was one of the first of the French aca- 
demical authorities to follow the lead of 
Evans and Prestwich in asserting the 
authenticity of the discoveries of Boucher de 
Perthes, and he was author of ‘ Matériaux 
pour l’Histoire des Temps Quaternaires,’ 
and other important works in prehistoric 
archeology. ; 

The same review contains two original 
memoirs (one by M. Boule, and the other 
by the Abbés A. and J. Bouyssonie and 
M. L. Bardon) on the discovery at the cave 
of La Chapelle aux Saints (Corréze) of a 
fossil human skeleton belonging to the 
Mousterian period. It was found in associa- 
tion with many animal remains, including 
the reindeer, the bison, and the rhinoceros. 
The cranium presents the same characters as 
those of Néanderthal and of Spy, in an even 
greater degree, and it is M. Boule’s opinion 
that it carries back the origin of man further 
than has been generally supposed. 








SOCIETIES. 

GEOLOGICAL, — March 24.— Prof. W. J. Sollas, 
President. in the chair. — Messrs. E. C. Andrews, 
S. S. Dornan, J. C. Gordon, and W. Macdonald, 
were elected Fellows.—Prof. W. M. Davis read a 
paper on ‘Glacial Erosion in North Wales.’ 

Socrety or Encinerers. — Apri] 5—Mr. E. R. 
Matthews read a paper on ‘The Corrosion of Steel 
Reinforcement in Concrete.’ 











Science Gossip. 


THE death was announced on Thursday 
in last week of Prof. Arthur Gamgee, F.R.S., 
a distinguished physiologist. His most im- 
portant work was a textbook of the ‘ Phy- 
siological Chemistry of the Animal Body,’ 
which occupied him from 1880 to 1893. 

RECENT Government Publications include 
‘Solar Physics: a Discussion of Australian 
Meteorology’ (5s.), and ‘Kew Gardens: 
Catalogue of Library and Additions during 
1908” (4d.). 

New editions, brought up to date, have 
recently been published (Bagster & Sons) of 





Mr. Lynn’s handy little books of reference, 
‘Remarkable Comets’ and ‘ Remarkable 
| Eclipses.’ 
THE Roya DANIsH ACADEMY OF SCIENCES 
proposes the award of its gold medal as a 
| prize for a successful determination of the 
mass of a comet. Papers must be sent in 
| before the end of October, 1910. 





THe Rev. J. H. Mercatr of Taunton, 
Mass., obtained a fine series of photographs 
of Morehouse’s comet (c, 1908), and some 
excellent reproductions of specimens of 
these, which accompany his description of 
them in No. 4316 of the Astronomische 
Nachrichten, exhibit in a striking manner 
the extraordinary changes in the shape of 
the tail. No observations of the comet 
have yet been published since its perihelion 
passage on the 26th of December. 


WE have received Nos. 10, 11, and 12 of 
Vol. I. of the Publications of the Allegheny 
Observatory of the University of Pittsburgh, 
in Western Pennsylvania. The first two 
contain determinations, by Mr. R. H. Baker, 
of the spectroscopic components of Spica 
and of wu (68) Herculis; the third is on the 
orbit of a Corone by Mr. F. C. Jordan. 
The bright star, Spica, we may remark, was 
one of the first to be known as a spectroscopic 
binary, the fact having been detected by the 
late Prof. Vogel in 1890. A comparison of 
his observations with those recently ob- 
tained at Allegheny shows a period of 4°014 
days. That of w Herculis, at first supposed 
to be long, is now found by Mr. Baker to 
amount to no more than 2°051 days, and 
the variability to be of the 8 Lyre type. 
The variable radial velocity of a Coronz 
was discovered by Prof. Hartmann from 
observations in 1902 and 1903; Mr. Jordan 
finds, by a comparison of these with his own, 
@ period amounting to 17°36 days. 








FINE ARTS 
—~p— 
ORIGINAL PRINTS AT MESSRS. 


OBACH’S GALLERIES. 


ON more than one occasion already we 
have insisted that it is conducive to the 
best interests of modern art that its finer 
products should from time to time be 
shown side by side with the masterpieces 
of the past. A well-chosen collection of 
prints by Mr. Muirhead Bone, Sir Francis 
Seymour Haden, Mr. D. Y. Cameron, and 
Whistler may here be studied with the 
advantage of easy comparison with that 
pattern and perfect model of fine etching— 
Rembrandt ; and the opportunity is thus 
given of appreciating the degree of success 
each attains in certain matters of technique. 
We say of technique because, by comparison 
with the deep and intimate sympathy of 
some of these Rembrandt plates—the Jan 
Silvius (14), for example, or the Rembrandt 
Drawing (22), or that other portrait of 
himself Leaning on a Stone Sill (18), which 
reveals itself as the inspiration of one of 
the best of Meissonier’s illustrations for 
‘ Lazarillo de Tormes ’—all these modern 
etchers seem a little slight in subject- 
matter... Even when, as in such a print 
as the Landscape with a Cottage and Hay- 
barn (11), Rembrandt deals with the simplest 
of landscape themes, we are still impressed 
first and foremost by his natural and un- 
pretentious absorption in what he has 
seen. His work has the innocence of a 
child’s drawing, beside which modern etching 
looks professional. In transcendental sin- 
cerity Rembrandt stands alone, and all 
the products of our sophisticated generation 
necessarily seem inferior in this respect. 

Even from the point of view of the full use of 
the possibilities of the etcher’s medium, how- 
ever, these unpretentious landscapes of the 
Dutch master offer a formidable criterion by 
which to measure modern work. Hardly 
ever in the latter do we find the procession 


of tones from strong dark to light achieved 
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as Rembrandt constantly achieves it—in 
the natural course of draughtsmanship, 
without any apparently conscious “ toning ”’ 
of dark-coloured objects. Mr. Muirhead 
Bone’s conduct of this transition is ad- 
mittedly (in the period covered by his 
exhibits here) less subtle in his etched work 
than in his drawings. In the former, 
either the blacks break away from the rest 
of the drawing—often in a spotty fashion, 
as in the Demolition of St. James’s Hall : 
Interior (31)—or the sequence of tones 
becomes confused, as in the fine Building (27), 
which has, nevertheless, a certain authority 
in nature for the intricacy of reflected 
sunlight in a mass of scaffolding. To un- 
ravel such a maze of form passes, perhaps, 
the limitations of etching, and calls for 
colour. Whistler, on the other hand, while 
respecting such limitations, and throwing 
off the daintiest of detail-drawing, sensitive 
in character, and disdainful of repetition, 
hardly welds his series of calligraphic 
flourishes into any compact black-and-white 
statement, so that in the plates shown here 
it is only by the obvious device of printing 
in the palest of ink on darkened paper that 
he achieves any unity of tone at all. His 
houses have not the substance with which 
they would have been endowed by Mr. 
Cameron, who, with a use of line less 
elastic than Whistler’s, gives his Venetian 
palaces a look of greater permanence and 
actuality, thanks to his acceptance of a kind 
of “accompaniment” of almost mechanically 
repeated forms patiently elaborated to 
support the main features of his design. It 
is interesting to compare the finely wrought 
Ca d@Oro (54) with Whistler’s analogous 
subject The Palaces (46), in which the 
leading lines are perhaps more freely drawn 
than those of Mr. Cameron’s composition 
(see the dainty record of the tragetto to the 
left of the picture), but which fails to make 
a strong impressive pattern. Whistler’s 
lively draughtsmanship is unsupported by 
any great power of chiaroscuro, and becomes 
pretty filigree work. Mr. Cameron’s un- 
doubted sense of tone and mysterious gloom 
is expressed often by the methods of the 
tone-draughtsman, by the piling-up of 
weight in lines not in themselves highly 
functional, the draughtsmanship of which 
at any rate is of a static order. Except 
with regard to the wonderful Morgue (17), 
so ingeniously packed with varied interest, 
the same criticism might be passed on the 
=— of Meryon’s work included in the 
show. 

Kensington Gardens (33) is by far the 
worthiest example here of the work of Sir 
Francis Seymour Haden, and, if slightly 
laboured, has a strong thread of interest 
vigorously held. His other etchings are 
by comparison photographic, like the Shere 
Millpond (34), or confused, like his By- 
road in Tipperary (36). The presence of 
fine prints of five of Diirer’s most important 
engravings—St. Jerome (6), The Knight and 
Death (8), and Melancholia (10) are among 
them—would alone suffice to make this 
collection important, but the five woodcuts 
by the same artist show him in his more 
arbitrary and mannered style. 








A NEW REMBRANDT. 

A PANEL measuring 10}in. by 15 in., 
and entitled ‘David with the Head of 
Goliath,’ was sold at Messrs. Robinson & 
Fisher’s on February 18th last (lot 82) 
for 9} guineas. It was one of forty-seven 
pictures sold out of a private collection in 
Hampshire, and was catalogued under the 
name of Eeckhout. It has since been 
recognized as an authentic and very early 
work by Rembrandt, whose signature was 





revealed as soon as the picture was taken 
out of the modern frame in which it had been 
placed, apparently in recent times. 

The painter seems to have here used 
the monogram R. H. with which he usually 
signed his very early works. The date, 
which is also difficult to decipher, has been 
read by several who have seen it as 1631; 
but the picture might on stylistic grounds 
be assigned to the slightly earlier date 
1629-30. 

The brushwork is similar to, but freer 
than, tha. of ‘The Money-Changer,’ a 
signed and dated work of 1627, which was 
formerly in the collection of Sir F. Cook at 
Richmond, and was presented to the Berlin 
Museum (No. 828p) by Sir Charles Robinson 
in 1881. The treatment of David’s need- 
lessly cumbersome sword in the new Rem- 
brandt is nearly related to that seen in the 
‘St. Paul in Prison,’ of the same year, in the 
Stuttgart Museum. The figure of King 
Saul, wearing a richly resplendent yellow 
robe, recalls the painting of the High Priest 
in the ‘Judas bringing back the Thirty 
Pieces of Silver,’ which was painted about 
1629, and is now in a private collection in 
Paris. It is reasonable to assume that in 
one of the men of about thirty years of age 
in the right background we have a sketchy 
representation of Rembrandt’s father, whose 
features are known to us, notably in the 
‘Portrait of the Artist’s Father in a Ca 
with a Blue Feather’ of the same period, 
which was exhibited at the Old Masters in 
1884, and is now in a private collection 
at Brighton. 

We possess in ‘The Wine Contract’ 
in the National Gallery (No. 1459) a good 
example of the art of Gerbrand van den 
Eeckhout. The same painter, who was 
one of Rembrandt's earliest pupils, may 
also have painted the ‘Christ blessing 
Little Children ’ in the same Gallery (No. 757) 
where it is now officially catalogued as of 
the School of Rembrandt, having been 
purchased on the Continent in 1866 as a 
work by the master for a large sum. 








THE BRITISH SCHOOL AT ATHENS. 


THE fourth open meeting of the session 
was held in the Library of the School on 
Friday, March 19th, when Messrs. J. P. 
Droop and M. 8. Thompson made the 
following communications dealing with the 
results of the excavations at the Temple 
of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 

Mr. Droop described the Laconian style 
of vase painting. The style began in the 
seventh century, after the end of the Geo- 
metric period, with simple decoration in 
purple and black and white slip laid over 
the pink clay. At the close of the seventh 
century the style developed, figures and 
animals in the incised technique being intro- 
duced. Fifty years later the decay of the 
style began, of which the signs are the par- 
tial abandonment of the slip, and degenera- 
tion in the patterns. At the beginning of 
the fifth century slip is no longer found, 
and the style degenerated more and more, 
until its place was taken at the end of the 
fourth century by the widespread Hellenistic 
styles. It was pointed out that all this 
pottery was undoubtedly made locally, 
a fact the more interesting through the 
identity of the pottery with the so-called 
Cyrenaic fabric, which is now seen to be 
really the Laconian fabric of the sixth 
century. 

Mr. Thompson next read a paper on ‘ The 
Winged Artemis.’ Previously our know- 
ledge of this much-disputed type had de- 

ended on about fifty examples from various 
ocalities, but recently a large series had been 
found at the shrine of Artemis Orthia at 





Sparta, which, besides giving several new 
variants of this type, showed that it was 
on the mainland of Greece in the Geometric 
age. The type therefore — to be 
Peloponnesian rather than I[onian; its 
prototype, however, can be traced in Minoan 
art, but in the Minoan examples the goddess 
is not winged, but only accompanied by 
her animals, which also form a prominent 
feature of the type in later times. The 
wings are probably due to a wave of Oriental 
influence originating from the winged deities 
of Assyria, and coming into the Peloponnese 
by way of the southern islands of the Augean. 
This island route is the only way known by 
Homer across the South Agean, and be- 
came in later times a line of Achzo-Dorian 
colonies. As the shrine of Orthia is the 
home of this type, we may infer that the 
type is to be identified with Orthia, or rather 
with a whole class of primitive Artemis 
cults of which Orthia is the most prominent 
example. The titles Orthia and Avyodéopa 
suggest ultimately an aniconic origin. 








SOME CHURCHES OF SOUTH-EAST 
DEVON. 
I 


One of the great advantages of taking an 
intelligent interest in ecclesiology or in the 
general condition of the old parish churches 
of England is that, no matter where one 
may be, the churches cannot fail to supply 
abundant motives for walks and rambles ; 
whilst for the most part they yield some 
noteworthy details, and not infrequently 
tell something of the evolution of both 
Church and State for nine or ten centuries. 
In some parts, as in every district of Devon- 
shire, the churches have to be sought amid 
beautiful and diversified scenery ; and no- 
where is this more the case than in the well- 
wooded combes, valleys, and uplands of 
that corner of this delightful county which 
is bounded by the coast-line from near 
Lyme Regis, past the mouths of the Exe, 
the Sid, and the Otter, on to Exmouth ; 
hence northward up the estuary of the Exe 
past the various Clysts, westward through 
Honiton to Axminster, where the Dorset 
border is shortly gained. a 

Within thon. comparatively narrow limits 
there are upwards of fifty parish churches, 
which, whilst generally retaining certain 
common features, vary considerably in size, 
age, degree of interest, and amount of 
restoration or rebuilding. Here, as else- 
where, the church explorer should never be 
contented to omit a visit to the more secluded 
and less-known small churches, more par- 
ticularly if the local or other guide-books 
tell the reader that “ the building is devoid 
of all interest.” In such instances the 
ecclesiologist will usually be well rewarded 
for his persistence in visiting all the churches 
of a district. 

Without this persistency such a church 
as Farway—which, though standing some 
450 ft. above sea-level, is hidden away m 
a fair valley or depression among the Honiton 
hills, surrounded on almost all sides by hills 
about double this height—would never have 
been seen. Now in this little village, so 
charmingly situated, about equidistant (five 
miles) from Colyton and Ottery St. Mary, 
where the advent of a visitor is a surprise, 
the church is particularly well worth a visit, 
notwithstanding the truth of the statement 
in the Postal Directory (which would repel 
many) that ‘it was entirely restor in 
1876. The restoration was drastic so far 
as the outer walls were concerned, and sin- 
gularly tasteless windows were inserted in 
the north aisle; but the tower and not a 
little of the interior escaped devastation, 
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Moreover on the south side of the church 
are a pair of noble yew trees. I do not 
know of any other churchyard that has 
two such fine ancient examples. The larger, 
which divides itself into three great limbs 
a short distance above the ground, yielded 
@ girth of over 20 ft. by a somewhat hasty 
measurement just below the forking. At 
any rate, it may be reckoned among the 
first score of ancient healthy yews in English 
church 

The story of this church is pretty plain 
to read. Here was a simple little fabric 
for Christian worship in the days when 
Goscelin held Fareweia and several adjacent 
manors at the time of the Domesday, or 
pay under the tenure of the Saxon 

henias in the reign of Edward the Confessor. 
As pulation increased in the first half 
of the twelfth century a north aisle was 
added to the nave; the three Norman 
circular piers of the arcade that divided this 
aisle from the nave still remain, but the 
indented capitals were partly cut away about 
the year 1300 to fit in with the new, simply 
chamfered pointed arches then substituted 
for the origi semicircular ones, when the 
old aisle was doubtless considerably widened, 
for the Norman aisles of country churches 
were invariably narrow. ‘The restoration 
or rebuilding of the outer walls of nave and 
chancel has been too severe to permit of 
the tracing of possible work of the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries, except for the western 
tower. Farway shared with the vast 
ee < the parish churches of the West 
of England in the fashion that prevailed 
throughout the fifteenth century of erecting 
towers sufficiently substantial to carry a ring 
of bells. The western tower is a good average 
—— example of what is usually termed 
the mdicular style, and seems to belong 
to the third quarter of the fifteenth century. 
It is of two stages, with battlements and stair 
turret, at the south-east angle of somewhat 
higher elevation. It has no _ buttresses. 
Where the local stone was good and lime for 
mortar abundant, it is by no means un- 
common to find in the West of England that 
buttresses were considered superfluous for 
the less ornate or massive towers. 

There are no bench-ends, screenwork, 
or other pre-Reformation fittings, and the 
font is modern. But in the chancel is a 
highly interesting remnant of Elizabethan 
work. The anal oak altar or holy table, 
4 ft. long by 2ft. broad and 3 ft. high, has 
bulbous or “ melon ” legs, with richly carved 
upper and lower rails. It is in very good 
preservation, and is as handsome a specimen 
of the art of that date in church furniture 
as could be found in any English church. 
There are several larger ones extant, but 
the Farway example may certainly be placed 
among the half-dozen best instances. The 
earliest dated example of altar-tables with 
these bulbous legs is of 1572, and the latest 
1606; this instance probably belongs to 
circa 1575, or at any rate to the last quarter 
of the sixteenth century. By its side stands 
a@ good highbacked, well-carved chair of 
Renaissance design. It is apparently late 
Elizabethan, but is obviously of secular 
origin, and it is not possible to say when it 
was introduced into the church. 

' }There was a general neglect of places of 
worship throughout Elizabeth’s long reign. 
Not only did many a chapel of ease lapse into 
complete ruin, but all over the country 
church fabrics fell into decay, and not a few 
were curtailed of aisles. This seems to have 
been the case with the north aisle of Farway 
during this reign. The arcade was probably 
built-up during that period. But with the 
dawn of Charles I.’s reign there came a 
better state of things in this remote valley. 
Against the north wall of the aisle is a Shak- 
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speare-like bust, and below it the inscription : 
** This of the Church was new Builte 
in the yere of O* Lord 1628, By the Benevo- 
lence of Humphrie Hutchins of this Parish.” 
The restorers of 1876 suffered an outer stone 
bearing the date 1628 to remain. 

This date is of particular local interest, 
as on March 28th, 1628, occurred the death 
of Sir Edmund Prideaux, a lawyer of much 
repute. Netherton Hall, in this parish, was 
built by Sir Edmund in 1607 ; he was made 
a baronet in 1622. He was buried in the 
north-chancel chapel of this church, an ex- 
tension of the north aisle. It would appear 
that another worthy of this parish was 
moved to rebuild the north aisle at the time 
of the interment of the great lawyer. Against 
the north wall of this north chapel is an 
elaborate mural monument in memory of 
“Sir Edmund Prideaux, Baronette,’” who 
died at the age of seventy-four. His full- 
length effigy is depicted in iegal costume. 
On a ledge below is another effigy in late 
plate armour, lying on the side, bearing a 
shield of the Prideaux arms in one hand, 
and holding a sword in the other. There 
is no name to this figure, but it is supposed 
to represent Sir Peter Prideaux, M.P., son 
and heir of Sir Edmund. Sir Peter died 
in 1681. 

These somewhat lengthy notes as to Far- 
way church are set forth as an instance 
of what may be missed by neglecting to 
visit a village church ignored or despised 
by the average guide-book writer. Of other 
small retired churches having particular 
points of interest, three or four should be 
mentioned. The church of Northleigh, about 
two miles to the south-east of Farway, 
is generally stated to be notable for “a 
Norman font and a Perpendicular screen.” 
The font, which has been much rescraped, 
is of unusual design, both bowl andshaft being 
square, with shafts at the angles; it is of 
early thirteenth-century date, not Norman. 
The small rood-screen is of good late fifteenth- 
century workmanship. It is 13ft. 6 in. 
wide and 8 ft. 6in. high; the central door- 
way is 3ft. 9 in. wide, and on each side of 
it is a four-light fenestrated opening. The 
original coping or canopy work on the west 
side projects 2 ft. 4 in. from the back of the 
screen. The cresting is modern. There is 
also a screen shutting off the north aisle 
from the north-chancel chapel of somewhat 
different design, but the lower panels of 
both screens are carved with the linenfold 
pattern. There is a good Jacobean pulpit. 
In the vestry is another small Elizabethan 
holy table with bulbous legs, but destitute 
of all enriched carving. By far the best part, 
however, of this church (the walls of which 
have been over-restored) remains to be men- 
tioned. Almost the whole of the seats, 
with their square back-ends excellently 
carved, are of pre-Reformation date, circa 
1500, and noteworthy. On one bench-end 
the floriated initials I.S. may be noticed. 








Fine-Art Gossip. 


THE death is announced in Edinburgh 
last week of Mr. W. Beattie Brown in his 
eighty-seventh year. This artist was dis- 
tinguished for landscape work. From 1848 
until now he had been an annual exhibitor 
at the Royal Scottish Academy. Some of 
his earlier work embraced careful studies of 
scenery in Surrey, Kent, and Yorkshire ; 
but his most successful subjects were found 
in the Scottish Highlands, where he used 
to spend about three months every year. 


Mr. NEwrTon BENETT writes :— 


“‘In your review of Prof. Holmes's ‘ Notes on the 
Science of Picture-Making’ you say you do not 
remember having seen the important truth that 





‘fine or subtle colour is never associated with 
strong relief or os roundness of modelling’ stated 
before. May I be allowed to point out that it was 
one of the principles on which Ruskin laid stress in 
various passages of his writings? e.g., in ‘ Modern 
Painters,’ vol. iv. part v. chap. lii., he says ‘ a slight 
tendency to flatness is always characteristic ot the 
greater colourists.’” 


Ir is proposed to establish in one of the 
towers of Notre-Dame, Paris, a museum 
devoted exclusively to the history of this 
famous cathedral, to include ancient engray- 
ings, plans, views, and so forth. The idea 
is excellent, and has found favour with 
the authorities. 


R. W. C. writes concerning the Horse 
Guards Parade :—- 


“* As you have afforded space in your columns to 
this subject, will you oe mage a few remarks by way 
of criticism of the whole scheme of revolution of 
St. James’s Park proposed by Mr. Speaight? The 
whole lay-out is a striving after rigid symmetry 
where there is next to nothing in the surrounding 
buildings or the neighbourhood to suggest it, and a 
sacrifice of the many beauties which are the result 
of the naturalness of the park as it at present 
exists. What purpose can there be in the new 
avenue from a corner of the India Office which 
meets the Mall? What sort of effect would the 
colonnade or arcade against the buildings bounding 
the Parade produce but incongruity, combining 
nothing, harmonizing with nothing ?” 


A NEW book by Mr. John Stabb, whose 
work on ‘Some Old Devon Churches’ we 
recently reviewed, will be published next 
month by Messrs. Simpkin & Marshall, 
under the title of ‘Devon Church Anti- 
quities.’ It will contain 135 illustrations 
from photographs of panel paintings, benech- 
ends, monuments, pulpits, fonts, &c., in the 
parish churches of Devonshire. 








MUSIC 


—_—>—- 


Richard to Minna Wagner: Letters to 
his First Wife. Translated, Prefaced, 
&e., by William Ashton Ellis. 2 vols. 
(H. Grevel & Co.) 


WE have always been under the impres- 
sion that in reference to the causes which 
led Wagner to break up his home at 
Zurich, Mr. Ellis was somewhat hard and 
unsympathetic towards Minna. Already 
in the first volume of his ‘ Life of Richard 
Wagner,’ when referring to the marriage 
in 1836, he remarks that “‘ the picture she 
formed of his future had no higher light 
in it than an honourable appointment 
with good pay”; also that ‘any pro- 
founder sense of the enormous artistic 
significance of her husband never dawned 
upon her, either in this cloudy period 
or at a later date.” No one at that time 
suspected that the K6nigsberg conductor 
possessed genius of the highest order ; while 
for years after, with few exceptions, 
distinguished musicians and prominent 
critics in Germany ignored or attacked 
his works. It would then have been 
surprising if Minna Planer had realized 
that she was giving her hand to a man 
who, though obscure and poor, would 
successfully fight against all difficulties, 
and whose works would, in the distant 
future, become not only celebrated, but 
even popular, 

In the volumes under notice there are 
special letters, which Mr. Ellis con- 
veniently names in his Preface, and which 
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give us further insight into the causes 
that led to the separation. There is 
much in them which shows that Wagner, 
though hasty in temper, and rather 
inclined to think somewhat too leniently 
of his own conduct, did really try to 
make matters go smoothly. At the same 
time there is no doubt that Minna during 
the years of adversity showed love and 
attachment to Wagner, which he himself 
fully acknowledges in one letter. There 
were evidently faults on Minna’s side: 
the deception as to her age on the marriage 
certificate, her running away from home 
the year after marriage, and her con- 
duct concerning the mysterious Nette, 
Minna’s sister, or child, “ according to a 
now current tradition,’ says Mr. Ellis. 
With regard to the last two matters we 
are not in possession of sufficient details 
to form a really impartial opinion. 
Minna’s failure to recognize Wagner’s 
genius was not her fault, but her mis- 
fortune. Her letters to Wagner are not 
forthcoming, and we shall probably never 
have them. In reading Wagner’s letters 
to her, we are apt to take a one-sided 
view. 

The world shows a pardonable curiosity 
to learn as much as possible about the 
lives of men who have distinguished 
themselves. Hence these letters will be 
perused with interest. But those relating 
to marital misunderstandings form only a 
comparatively small fraction of the 
volumes. There are many striking refer- 
ences in them to music and musicians. 

It is pleasant, for instance, to read that 
Mendelssohn, who was present at the first 
performance at Berlin in 1844 of ‘The 
Flying Dutchman,’ at the close “came 
on the stage, embraced me, and con- 
gratulated me very cordially.” So much 
for the man Mendelssohn ; for his music, 
with few exceptions, Wagner cared little. 
At London in 1855 he was to conduct 
“the poor ‘Italian’ Symphony,” and 
in a later letter he only speaks of the 
‘Scotch ’ as “at any rate better than the 
earlier.” With Handel’s music Wagner 
was certainly not familiar, but in London 
he‘was taken to a performance of ‘ The 
Messiah,’ “at which I nearly died of 
ennui.” How much of this ennui was 
due to the performance, and how much 
to the music we are left to conjecture. 

Of the Philharmonic orchestra Wagner 
declares that “these gentlemen play 
quite well, no doubt, have thoroughly 
mastered their instruments, and can 
take anything that is set before them; 
but—like machines, exactly like Geneva 
snuff-boxes.” If he could revisit London 
and hear the orchestra now, he would, we 
are sure, express a very different opinion. 
In those days they probably did not under- 
stand his style of conducting, and, as 
we know from these letters, he could not 
properly explain his intentions, his know- 
ledge of the English language being very 
limited. We may quote one brief passage, 
also from a London letter. On Queen Vic- 
toria (or “‘my little Victoria,” as he calls her) 
he appears to have made a highly favour- 
able impression. Some said it was caused 
by his “ beautiful tail-coat,” while others 
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attributed it to a “ white cravat” lent 
to him by Praeger. He then adds :— 

“For my own part, I have to reproach 
myself with having deceived her throughout 
the whole concert; she is said to have 
stubbornly fancied, to wit, I had entirely 
new gloves on, whereas they were nothing 
but cleaned. In that you'll recognize my 
savingness, no doubt, but, alas! a lack of 
candour too.” 

Of the letters in these volumes the first 
is dated Dresden, July 21st, 1842; the 
last in November, 1863, a little over 
two years before the death of Minna, of 
whom there is a portrait in vol. ii. An 
excellent Index deserves note. 














Musical Gossip. 


‘Psyoue, an Idyll in three scenes, 
dramatic action and dances arranged by 
Signor Alfredo Curti, music by Alfred Moul, 
was produced at the Alhambra Theatre on 
Monday evening. Mr. Moul is favourably 
known as a composer of songs, his setting 
of Rossettis ‘Mid Rapture’ being per- 
formed at the Melbourne Festival in 1882. 
His ‘Psyche’ music is tastefully written 
and effectively orchestrated. All the 
numbers are short; the most taking are 
the ‘Homage to Venus,’ ‘ Cupid’s Awaken- 
ing, and the ‘Veil Dance.’ The stage 
presentation of the “Idyll” is excellent, 
the harmony of colouring being most 
delicate. 

Ir is now settled that four performances 
of Miss Ethel Smyth’s ‘The Wreckers’ 
will be given at His Majesty’s Theatre on 
the afternoons of June 22nd, 25th, and 29th, 
and July Ist, under the direction of Mr. 
Thomas Beecham. The soloists will be 
Madame De Vere Sapio and Messrs. John 
Coates, A. Winckworth, and L&wys James. 

M. Jutien Tiersot has acquired for the 
Paris Conservatoire de Musique an interest- 
ing portrait of Berlioz which was painted 
in 1830, just after he had won the Prix de 
Rome. 





PERFORMANCES NEXT WEEK, 


Sum. Concert, 3.30, Royal Albert Hall. 

— Sunday Society Concert, 3.30, Queen’s Hall. 

— Sun e . 7, Queen’s > 
Wep. Mr. Francis Macmillen’s Concert, 8, Queen's Hall. 
Tuurs Mr. Bronislaw Huberman’s Violin Recital, 8.15, 
Fri. Stock Exchange Orchestral Concert, 8.30, eens 
Sat. London Symphony Orchestra, 3, Queen’s ll. 

— Mozart Society, 3, Portman Rooms. 


DEREAMA 
—— = 


THE WEEK. 


HayMarkKeET.—Bevis : a Comedy in Three 
Acts. By Hubert Henry Davies. 
THE latter-day traditions of the Hay- 
market seem to exercise a demoralizing 
influence on its playwrights. To Mr. 
Frederick Harrison the drama of ideas 
owes a debt of gratitude which it should 
not be slow to acknowledge; it was he 
who kept alive the Vedrenne-Barker 
management at a critical period of its 
history. Nevertheless the sort of play 
which Mr. Harrison and Mr. Maude, 
when in association, encouraged at this 
house still serves as a sort of model, 
whereas it should stand as an example 
to be avoided. Mr. Jones hinted at a 
better way in ‘ The Manceuvres of Jane’ 
and ‘Dolly Reforming Herself.’ Mr. 
Davies has gone back to that type of 
=~ which Mr. Maude and his colleague 
avoured, and which in its very name— 
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sentimental comedy—confesses itself a 
contradiction in terms. And so the 
Haymarket is once again the theatre 
which caters for the young person and 
dabbles in¥domestic romance. Boy-and- 
girl love—though it is love in high life 
—is the burden of Mr. Davies’s tale ; 
and misunderstandings, artificially ar- 
ranged and prolonged, are the means by 
which he provides variations on this 
hackneyed theme. Did not the play- 
house afford a variety of compensations for 
the mistakes of its craftsmen, were it 
not that Mr. Davies is, almost despite 
himself, a master of situation and humorous 
surprises, one might wax melancholy or 
angry over the spectacle of a writer who 
in ‘ The Mollusc ’ has given us one of the 
most brilliant of modern light comedies 
wasting his art on no better topic than 
calf-love. In point of fact, notwithstand- 
ing all its artificialities and puerilities, 
there is no speaking of ‘ Bevis’ except in 
a friendly way. 

Its story is trivial enough. Bevis, 
Marquis of Bewdley, is a self-centred, 
but rather “nice” boy who has allowed 
his mother to negotiate a marriage for 
him with a rich brewer’s daughter. The 
pair overhear their respective parents 
quarrelling about settlements, and Rachel 
Hopkins, a highspirited girl, finding that 
considerations of money have had more 
to do with the match than love, insists 
on breaking off her engagement. Very 
neatly, though mechanically, the dra- 
matist contrives that when she is inclined 
to surrender Bevis shall in his turn refuse, 
for romantic reasons, to go on with the 
marriage.: Having had one curtain with 
the boy, and another with the girl, as 
non-consenting party, Mr. Davies natur- 
ally devotes the last act to bringing the 
young couple together. But such a 
summary of the plot overlooks the many 
redeeming features ofthe play. Some 
of the characterization—notably that of 
the boy’s mother, mercenary, overbearing, 
politely insolent ; of his idle uncle, who 
would only too gladly step into his 
nephew’s title; of an indiscreet widow 
whom this uncle woos half-heartedly— 
is indicated with admirable discrimina- 
tion. All sorts of unexpected strokes 
of humour vary the monotony and dis- 
guise the inevitableness of the story. For 
instance, we have a piquant situation 
produced in the second act by a manoeuvre 
of the widow, who at Bevis’s request 
invites the two families to a week-end 
party, and is punished on both sides 
by a refusal to rob the meeting of its 
awkwardness. There is a diverting 
moment, too, when this same lady, ex- 
pecting to be paid a sort of commission 
as go-between, obtains from Rachel’s 
father for her pains nothing more than a 
kiss. A quaint turn is given to the third 
act when Bevis is supposed to be 
drowned, and forced to listen in hiding 
to a conversation in which his uncle 
accepts the possibility of his death with 
selfish satisfaction. Lastly, Mr. Davies 
gets a touch of freshness into his boy-and- 
girl love-scene by making the girl offer 
all the advances and venture on the first 
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kiss. For the sake of these and other | 
amusing details the childishness of his 
scheme and his frequent lapses into old- 
fashioned farce may be forgiven. The 
best acting comes from Mr. A. E. Matthews 
and Miss Henrietta Watson. The former’s 
assumption of seignorial dignity gives 
just the right idea of a spoilt boy of rank 
preoccupied with an idea of his own import- 
ance; while Miss Watson’s stony glare, 
in the moment in which the dowager 
marchioness discovers that she has been 
trapped into a meeting with her enemy the 
brewer, is the perfection of high-comedy 
pantomime. Miss Madge Titheradge, a 
little nervous at first in the part of Rachel, 
plays the sentimental scenes with a pretty 
earnestness; and though Miss Lottie 
Venne as the widow is a little too extra- 
vagant in the farcical episodes of the 
play, she is always amusing, if only by 
virtue of the trick she hse of tehiog, as it 
were, her audience into her confidence. 








Plays of our Forefathers. By C. Mills 
Gayley. (Chatto & Windus.)—It is Dr. 
Gayley’s conviction, as it is that of most 
students of stage history, that the origins 
of medizval no less than classical drama 
are to be traced to religious ritual and folk 
festivals, and in this thoughtful book he 
shows how our miracle plays grew naturally 
out of the dramatization of the services of 
the Church. When once, as he points out, 
the liturgy proper to the feast of Easter 
or the Nativity became a scenic para- 
phrase of the events of divine history 
which it celebrated, the drama of the Chris- 
tian era, alike in England and on the Con- 
tinent, was already in its beginnings. There 
needed but a step—though it was a long 
ys transform such tropes, as they were 
called, into the liturgical plays which covered 
the whole tragedy of Christ’s Passion, and, 
ranging further afield, extended back to the 
Creation and forward to the Day of Judg- 
ment. These were the ‘miracles,’ and 
no sooner was their representation trans- 
ferred from church to churchyard or the 
street corners of the town, no sooner did the 
municipality co-operate in or take over the 
management of the “ pageants,’ than a 
drama, which had been essentially eccle- 
siastical, was in the way of being secularized. 

Dr. Gayley concentrates his attention 
mainly on the four more important cycles 
of liturgical plays—those of Chester, York, 
Wakefield, and Coventry, or, as he prefers to 
call the Ludus Coventriz cycle, because he 
believes it to have been performed by 
nomadic actors, the N— Town collection. 
He examines the contents of these cycles, 
and discusses the differences which exist 
between their material and the special con- 
tributions supplied by each school. 

Some of his conclusions, however, on the 
York and the Wakefield plays are too in- 
genious not to be mentioned. He decides 
not only that were there three York periods 
or schools, but also that there was at least 
one playwright in each of the two latter 
who distinctly helped in the development 
of English drama :— 

** A playwright of the middle period, to which 
belong ‘ Caym,’ ‘ Noe and his Wife,’ and ‘ The 
Angels and the Shepherds,’ is characterised by an 
unsophisticated humour; the distinctive play- 
wright of the later or realistic period is marked 
by his observation of life, his reproduction of 
manners, his dialogue, and the plasticity of his 
technique.” 


Similarly Dr. Gayley is inclined, with Mr. 





Pollard, to assign a _—_ authorship to a 
group of the Wakefield plays—about a 


fourth of the cycle—in which the metre 
is that of nine-line stanzas, and realistic 
and humorous qualities are shown in vigorous 
combination, and to attribute them to a4 
writer whom he styles the Prayer-Clerk of 
Wakefield. Dr. Gayley thinks this play- 
wright owed much to the example of his 
York coll es, but declares that heachieved 
an independent result. 

Dr. Gayley has also an interesting theory 
as to the general tone of the “ miracles,” 
which, he contends, inasmuch as they pre- 
sent the individual achieving his ends not 
by revolt, but by adjustment to circumstance 
and convention, were ‘in essence a prepara- 
tion for comedy rather than tragedy.” 
He gives instances in support of his proposi- 
tion. ‘“‘Herod, Judas, and Antichrist,” 
he says, “are foils, not heroes. The hero 
of the miracle seals his salvation by accept- 
ing. the spiritual ideal of the community.” 
““The Massacre of the Innocents emphasises 
not the weeping of Rachel, but the joyous 
escape of the Virgin and the Child.” “The 
murder of Abel gradually passes into a 
comedy of the grotesque.” Even “the 
Drama of the Cross is a triumph,” a case of 
tragedy averted. 

One other point seems to call for 
notice. Respectfully, but firmly, the author 
contests the validity of Dr. Furnivall’s 
statement that, ‘“‘in the progress of the 
drama, Moralities followed Mysteries, 
and were succeeded by Interludes,” and 
that “when folk tired of Religion on the 
stage they took to the inculcation of morality 
and prudence, and when this bored them 
they set up Fun.” The statement, says 
Dr. Gayley, represents the facts roughly ; 
but if it is not to be misconstrued, its clauses 
must be qualified. Its very terms, he in- 
sists, are misleading. ‘“‘ Mystery,” as a 
synonym for the miracle play, suggests the 
French mystére, a very different thing ; 
and ‘“‘ morality’ was never used to indicate 


the moral play by the English contempo- | 


raries of the type. There is a record, too, 
of a York “moral” entitled ‘The Play of 
the Lord’s Prayer’ which ‘must have 
existed before 1384”’’; while 
‘** morals,’’ such as ‘ The Pride of Life’ and 
‘The Castell of Perseverance,’ go back to 
the first decade of the fifteenth century, 
the age of the “‘ Miracles.” 





| 


| 


| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


extant | 


** Nor,” adds | 


this critic, ‘‘ can it be said that one of these | 


kinds survived the other.” 
therefore, that ‘“‘the moral was rather a 


He argues, | 


younger contemporary of the miracle than | 


a follower or substitute for it. ”’ 


prints illustrating the staging of the miracle 
and morality plays lend a picturesqueness 
to the volume. 
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~ SMITH, ELDER & CO’S ANNOUNCEMENTS ; 


NOW READY. Demy 8vo, 10s. 6d. net. 


HENRY W. LUCYS AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


With a Portrait Frontispiece in Photogravure from a Painting by J. 8S. SARGENT, R.A. 


SIXTY YEARS IN THE WILDERNESS 


SOME PASSAGES BY THE WAY. 
BY HENRY W. LUCY (‘ Tosy, M.P.,” of Punch), 


Author of ‘A Diary of Two Parliaments,’ ‘Mr. Gladstone: a Study from Life,’ ‘Peeps at Parliament,’ &c. 














Times. —‘* An autobiography of the frankest and most candid kind...... A 
remarkable career, the details of which are told simply and unaffectedly...... 
Full of anecdote...... It is all very clever and very vivid.” 

Daily Telegraph.—‘‘ We are tempted to linger over many excellent stories, 


Daily Chronicle.—‘‘ Mr. Lucy has known everybody and seen everything. 
Here he comes to us in his honoured eventide, rich with the spoils of war 
All his stories are good, and all are smartly told.” 





for, indeed, the book is full of them...... A feast of kindly wisdom and a flow Daily News.—‘‘ These memories, in interest and variety are equal to any 
of genial soul, in company which regards the whole world as little more than | that have been published in recent years...... It is good to hear that Mr. Lucy 
a home of warm-hearted fellowships and affectionate associations.” is willing to give us another volume.” 
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revelation of the Westmorland of the middle of last century.” By FRANCES G. BURMESTER. [Ready May 4. 
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London: SMITH, ELDER & CO. 15, Waterloo Place, 8.W. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 








THE 


GENERAL INDEX 


TO THE 


EIGHTH SERIES. 


“The General Index to NOTES AND QUERIES has 
just appeared in an eighth volume of 143 pages, 
which, with the seven previously issued, brings the 
total of pages up to 1,221. The range of NOTES AND 
QUERIES, which will fill out its hundredth volume 
this year, or 50,000 pages, is wider than that of any 
encyclopedia that has ever been projected. Estab- 
lished in London, the most cosmopolitan of cities, 
its Notes, whether resulting from experience, in- 
terviews, or research, were such as to rouse cos- 
mopolitan Queries or criticism from the utmost 
corners of the English-speaking world. Week by 
week it has taxed for its purposes all departments 
of the British Museum, as well as returned and 
retired travellers. IN AMERICA AS WELL AS 
IN THE OLD WORLD, every puzzling question 
arising in the conversation, games, or customs of 
society has led to Queries, and hence to Notes 
which have year by year shed new sidelights on 
domestic life. No literary enterprise is too grand 
to seek or to find a valuable auxiliary in NOTES AND 


QueriEs. THE OXFORD DICTIONARY, incom- 
parably superior to any similar work in any language, 
ASKS and RECEIVES such ASSISTANCE 


almost every week—indispensable minutie which 
had eluded its thousand co-workers. So has the un- 


rivalled ‘DICTIONARY OF NATIONAL BIO- 
GRAPHY,’ now approaching its sixtieth volume, 


BEEN AIDED IN ALLITS SERIAL ISSUES. 


When articles on any subject have become 
numerous they are classified, to facilitate ex- 
amining them. Thus, in the eighth index 
alone the Shakspeariana show five columns of 
titles, pointing to hundreds of criticisms. This 
department was long ago deemed by Furness worthy 
of his study (see Eysell in ‘ Hamlet,’ &c.), and hence 
eannot be neglected by any dramatic student. As 
to Proverbs, observing that 246 of them were treated 
in the first series and 335 in the last, and that these 
numbers indicate the average in the other four- 
score volumes, one sees a quarry from which it 
would be easy to build up a better book of proverbs 
than has been elaborated since the days of Solomon. 
Similar compilations might be made of Songs, 
sacred and secular, Epigrams, Epitaphs, &c. The 
resent index points to more than 400 quotations, 
ew of them in Bartlett, but many of them worthy 
to stand there. The word Folk-lore was created by 
the first editor of NoTES AND QUERIES, and its 
first series showed 300 paragraphs, or longer remarks, 
on the subject. So suggestive and hence sought for 
are the General Indexes that the earlier ones are out 
of print—and if one turns up it brings a fabulous 
rice atauction. That to the Second Series. borrowed 
rom an Historical Society, was all copied with a 
pen by one Wisconsin minister who could neither 
find nor purchase the master key to a dozen 
favourites in his choice library. The compiler of 
the eighth and jubilee Index cannot but recall the 
fact that no survivor remains of those who founded 
and first laboured for NoTES AND QUERIES.” 
Nen York Nation, Jan. 19, 1899. 


THE GENERAL INDEX TO THE 
EIGHTH SERIES 


CAN STILL BE HAD, PRICE 6s. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, 
Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 
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Edinburgh Review, October, 1880, 
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(Including postage.) 


IN THE PAST 


no considerable work of reference has been concluded 
without the co-operation of ‘ Notes and Queries.’ 





THE PRESENT 


every week’s issue reveals a discovery or re-discovery 
of interesting facts in 


IN 





Americana, 
Bibliography and Literary History, 
Biography, Ecclesiastical Matters, 


Folk-Lore and Popular Antiquities, 
Genealogy and Heraldry, 
History: English, Irish, and Scottish, 


Philology and Grammar, 
Proverbs and Quotations, Topography. 


THE FUTURE 


will see the greater development of our usefulness to 
the Second - hand Booksellers—a class already 
showing their hearty appreciation—as well as other 
new features. ; 
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YOUR BIRTHRIGHT IS HEALTH. 
THE SCIENCE IN A NUTSHELL. 


‘Health is a Man’s Birthright. It is as natural to be well as to be born. All pathological conditions, 
all diseases, and all tendencies to disease are the result of the transgression of physiologic and hygienic 
law. This is the science of health in a nutshell.”—DENsMORE. 


Eno’'s 
Fruit 
Salt 


IS NATURE'S ANTIDOTE FOR HUMAN ILLS 
arising from the neglect or violation of her laws. 


‘Our Acts, our angels are, for good or ill, our fatal shadows that walk by us still.’ 





‘And such is life, so gliding on, it glimmers like a meteor, and is gone.’ 





CAUTION.—Fxamine the capsule, and see that it is marked ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT.’ 
you have the sincerest form of flattery—IMITATION. 


Without it 





Prepared only by J. C. ENO (Limited), ‘FRUIT SALT’ WORKS, LONDON, S.E 
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ELEVENTH EDITION NOW READY, price Two Shillings net. 


CELESTIAL MOTIONS: 


A Handy Book of Astronomy. 
Eleventh Edition. With 5 Plates. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.A.S., Member of the British Astronomical Association, 
formerly of the Royal Observatory, Greenwich, 
Author of ‘ Remarkable Comets,’ ‘Remarkable Eclipses,’ ‘ Astronomy for the Young,’ &c. 
‘* Well known as one of our best introductions to astronomy.” —Guardian. 





NINTH EDITION NOW READY, feap. 8vo, cloth, price Sixpence net. 


REMARKABLE ECLIPSES: 


A Sketch of the most interesting Circumstances connected with the 
Observation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses, both in Ancient and Modern Times. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.R.AS. 

“The booklet deserves to continue in popularity. It presents a mass of information in small 


compass.” — Dundee Advertiser. 


THIRTEENTH EDITION, JUST OUT, price Sixpence, cloth. 


REMARKABLE COMETS: 


A Brief Survey of the most interesting Facts in the History of Cometary 
Astronomy. 
By W. T. LYNN, B.A. F.B.A.S. 





London: SAMUEL BAGSTER & SONS, Limrrep, 15, Paternoster Row. 





NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain 
Reviews of GENTLEMEN ERRANT, by 
MRS. HENRY CUST, and A DICKENS 
DICTIONARY, by A. J. PHILIP. 








Shipping. 
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PLEASURE CRUISES FROM MARSEILLES. 


| (Rail and Steamship connexions from 
| London.) 
No. 3.—April 22 to | 20. 
VENICE, ALMATIA, 
CORFU, NAPLES, 
SICILY, VILLEFRANCHE, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
No. 4.—May 21 to June 12, 
NAPLES, ALGIERS, LISBON, AND 
LONDON. 
Fares from 20 Guineas. 
Special Terms for Cruises 3 & 4 in conjunetion. 


| From London and Leith. 
No. 5.—July 1 to July 27. 
SPITZBERGEN, NORWAY, &c. 
Fares from 30 Guineas. 
No. 6.—July 29 to August 11. 
| No. 7.—August 13 to August 26. 
BY | THE NORWEGIAN FJORDS. 
Fares from 12 Guineas. 


P O CRUISING YACHT VECTIS, 
. & . 6,000 tons, 6,000 h.p. 
For Passage, Illustrated Handbooks, and all information, 
apply Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation Com- 
ny, Northumberland Avenue, W.C., or 122, Leadenhall 
treet, E.C., London. 





8.¥. 
VECTIS 
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NOW READY, 


THE 


NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


THE UNION JACK. 


SUPPLEMENT TO 


NOTES AND QUERIES 


For JUNE 30, 1900, 
Price 4d.; by post 44d. 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted June, 1908, with 


Coloured Illustration according to Scale. 





JOHN C. FRANCIS & J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Notes and Queries Office, Bream’s Buildings, E.C. 








TONIC FOR THE FEET.—For all Relaxed, 
Tender, Swollen conditions of the feet, “PEDESTRINE” 
gives instant relief. It allays inflammation and the painful or 
that keeps you in perpetual discomfort. A trial will convince. 18. 3d. 
and 2s. 6d. post free.—MARSHALL & CO., 70a, Street, E.C. 








For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache. 
For Gout and Indigestion. 


DINNBFORD’S 
MAGNESIA 


For Sour Eructations and Bilious Affections. 


A Safe and most effective Aperient for 


regular use. 
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HEALTH 
COMMON SENS 


By WOODS HUTCHINSON, M.A. M.D. 


BEAUTIFUL 


CASSELL’S NEW BOOKS|CASSELL’S NEW NOVELS 
‘THE SWORD OF THE LORD 


EVERY-DAY JAPAN 


By ARTHUR LLOYD, M.A. 
Written after Twenty-five Years’ Resi- 
dence and Work in the Country. With 
an Introduction by Count TADASU 
HAYASHI. 8 Coloured Plates and 96 


Reproductions from Photographs. 
Royal 8vo, cloth gilt, giltedges. 12s. net. 


A popular description by Pen and Camera 
of the delights and beauties of the open- 
air. Profusely  [Iilustrated from 
Photographs taken by well-known 
Naturalists and a Series of Coloured 
Plates. Vol. I. now ready ; Vol. IT. ready 
April 23, cloth, giltedges. 12s. net. 


AN 


“*It is long since we have met with so 
useful a treatise on hygiene, so trust- 
worthy a guide to common sense, and so 
amusing a book of science.” — Morning Post. 
Cloth gilt, gilt edges. 6s. net. 


By WALTER P. WRIGHT. 


‘*Tf there is a gardener oppressed by his 
four-square plot who would like to turn it 
into a miniature Eden, then we commend 
the book to his notice. It is full of cul- 
tural hints, beautiful and practical pic- 
tures, and told with an appealing charm.” 
Daily Chronicle. With 2 Coloured Plates 
and numerous Exquisite Garden Pic- 
tures, Practical Plans, and Diagrams. 
Y w and Enlarged Edition. Cloth gilt. 

6s. net. 


By F. E. HULME, F.L.S. F.S.A. 
Introduces those who turn over its pages 
to many very interesting flowers and 

lants to be found either in the low- 
nds or highlands of Switzerland. With 
100 Coloured Plates from Original 
Drawings by the Author. Series 1, 
paper covers, 18. net, ready April 23. 


Edited by T. ATHOL-JOYCE, M.A., and 
. W. THOMAS, M.A. 
Profusely illustrated with Reproductions 
of Striking and Original Photographs, 
and a Series of Magnificent Plates in 
Colour. In 2 vols. half-leather, gilt 
edges. 15s. net each. 


MIND AND WOR 


By LUTHER H. GULICK, M.D. 


A practical helpful book, showing how 
mental soundness influences health, friend- 
liness, happiness, and wholesomeness. 


Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. net, 


By the Right Rev. HANDLEY C. G, 
MOULE, D.D., Bishop of Durham. 


Approaches Faith, for study and discus- 
sion, from the avowedly Christian point of 
view. Combines spiritual inspiration with 
practical suggestion. Cloth gilt, 3s. 6d. 
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FAMILIAR SWISS FLOWERS 


WOMEN OF ALL NATIONS 


FAITH: its Nature and its Work 
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By JOSEPH HOCKING 


Brian Hamilton is sent to Germany on a 
political mission by Henry VIII. At the 
time of his arrival, Germany is in a state 
of ferment owing to the growth of the 
Reformation. He meets Martin Luther, 
eventually throws in his lot with him, and 
has many thrilling adventures before the 
fulfilment of his mission. With Frontis- 
piece in Colours. Cloth gilt. 3s. 6d. 


An Idol of Africa 
By H. RIDER HAGGARD 
With Frontispiece in Colours and 2 
Half-Tone Plates. 
‘A breezy, spiritedly written tale of 
adventures, weird and wonderful.” — Globe. 
‘* As vivid, thrilling, and picturesque as 
even Mr. Haggard can make it.” 
Pall Mali Gazette. 


CHRYSTABEL 


By Mrs. GEORGE DE HORNE VAIZEY 


With Frontispiece in Colours. 
“A bright, fresh, amusing story, with a 
welcome spice of humour.”— Christian 
World, 2nd Impression. 68. 


THE LURE OF EVE 


By EDITH MARY MOORE 


With Frontispiece in Colours. 
**The emotions are real emotions, and the 
passions real passions—the men are alive 
as well as the women.”—Mr. JAMES 
Dove as in the Star, 2nd Impression. 6s. 


By KATHARINE TYNAN 


With Frontispiece in Colours. 
* Full of charm, with a pleasant breath of 
he whole story makes very 
reading.” —Christian World. 


delightful 
3rd Impression. 68. 


POLLY OF THE CIRCUS 


By MARGARET MAYO 


“ A story of love, pathos, and adventure 
pee overflowing with incidents amusing 
and most touching...... a most attractive 
novel.” — Eastern Morning News. 

With 8 Illustrations. 3s. Gd. 


THE INTERRUPTED KISS 


By RICHARD MARSH 
‘Packed with genuine and enjoyable 
thrills.”—Neweastle North Mail. With 
Frontispiece in Colours. 6s. 


THE CIRCULAR STAIRCASE 


By MARY ROBERTS RINEHART 


One of the best detective stories of recent 
years. The plot is ingenious, the extra- 
ordinary incidents follow each other 
naturally. Unlike most books of its 
kind, it is humorous. 


With Coloured Frontispiece and 4 


other Illustrations. Ready April 16. 
Cloth gilt 6s. 
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FRENCH 


CASSELL’S ART BOOKS 
BYWAYS OF COLLECTING 


By ETHEL DEANE 


‘The pages are full of shrewd hints and 
fine illustrations, and they show the way 
to other people intent on acquiring rare 
and beautiful objects without straining 
the resources of even a modest purse.” 
Standard, 


With 73 Illustrations. 7s. 6d. net. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
ITALIAN MAJOLICA 


By M. L. SOLON 


“A complete epitome of all that is known 
about the beautiful painted and lustred 
tin and enamelled ware for which Italy 
is so justly famous, beginning with its 
first introduction in the 15th Century 
and ending with the modern revival.” 
International Studio, 


With 24 Coloured Plates and 


numerous Black and White Iilustra- 
tions. 42s. net. 


HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
FAIENCE 


By M. L. SOLON 


‘*It would be hard to find a better and 
more lovely contribution to Ceramic Art 
than Mr. Solon’s descriptive, accurate, 
and one may say exhaustive book on the 
French potters and their work.” — Bookman. 
With 24 Coloured Plates, Reproduc- 
tions of Marks, and 54 Black and 
White Plates. 30s. net. 


By E. S. AUSCHER 


Translated and Edited by WILLIAM BURTON, 
F.C.S. 


‘*Of immense value to the collector, and 
of deep interest to the general reader...... 
The story of the rise of French Porcelain 
is told with clearness and authority, and 
beautiful illustrations are given of leading 
specimens.” 

With 24 Coloured Plates, Reproduc- 
tions of Marks, and 48 Black and 
White Plates. 30s. net. 


A HISTORY AND DESCRIPTION OF 
ENGLISH EARTHENWARE 
AND STONEWARE 


To the beginning of the 19th Century 
By WILLIAM BURTON, F.C.S. 


“In the beautiful and exquisitely illus- 
trated volume before us his theme is 
English Earthenware and Stoneware 
down to the Eighteenth Century...... Mr. 


Burton’s summary of the wonderful 
results attained by Josiah Wedgewood is 
fascinating reading.” — Nottingham 
Guardian. 


With 24 Coloured Plates, Reproduc- 
tions of Marks, and 54 Black and 
White Plates. 30s. net. 


ILLUSTRATED LIST OF SPRING BOOKS POST FREE ON APPLICATION. 


CASSELL & CO., Lrp., La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
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